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“Tae Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribe rs in London before micut o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


The latest telegram from New York, received on Friday 
afternoon, announces the supersession of General M’Clellan. 
He is succeeded by General Burnside, a strong Republican, 
and, it may be, an excellent General. He has, however, as 
yet, accomplished little beyond leading an expedition to the 
coast of North Carolina. The eguses of this sudden resolve are 
a complaint from General Hallee,, ané 4 report from the Har- 
per’s Ferry Committee. The Geral, it appears, ordered his 
subordinate tu attack Lee at ali tuzaras, which M’Clellan 
refused to do, alleging want of supplies, while, according to 
the Committee, his swiftest rate of pursuit was six miles a day. 
His dismissal will be a terrible blow to his party. 














Subscriptions to the relief of Lancashire distress are com- 
ing in liberally, the London average, for example, having 
risen to ubout 6,000/.a day. Manchester too, excited by 
reproaches cast on her tardiness, has held a great mecting, 
organized a canyass from house to house, and brought her sub- 
scription atonce to90,000/. All over the country, house-to-house 
canvassing has commenced, and there is little doubt that by 
Christmas the subscription will have reached a million ster- 
ling. A great addition will probably be made in December, 
a meeting having been called for the 2nd, at which every 
Lancashire man of wealth or note is expected to attend, and 
do what in him lies to answer the accusation that Lancashire 
has failed in its duty. 


That accusation has been made by the Rev. C. Kingsley in 
a letter to the Zmes, couched in language of almost brutal 
plainness. He aftirms that Wessex has frequently raised rates 
far higher than wealthy Lancashire, and accuses the wealthy 
men in that county of coaxing England into subscriptions, in 
order to save their own luxuries. His letter has produced 
scores of replies, but there is a great deficiency of broad facts 
in them all. So far as we can make out by assiduous study 
of returns, the «average rate paid in Lancashire is not three 
shillings in the pound, though local rates, as at Stockport, 
have risen as high as seven shillings and sixpence. The 
Times affirms that there is 8,000,000/. of rateable property 
in Lancashire, and that a rate of 1s. 4d. for the quarter would 
produce 40,0007. a week; but the Zines does not attempt to 
(lefine how much of this property is paralyzed, neither do any 
of the Lancashire apologists, though they materially lighten 
the charge against the employers of labour. Southern Eng- 
land wants facts, and we hope that at the Lancashire meeting, 
some man like Lord Derby, who can make figures intelligible, 
will frankly state them. 





The audacity of the criminal class continues to increase. 
Oa Friday, a respectable man appeared before Mr. Payne, and 
complained that he had been threatened by a gang of ruffians 
because, as foreman of a jury, he had helped to convict one of 





their comrades, a ticket-of-leave man. This is a direct attack 
on the administration of justice, and one of a kind almost un- 
pote in England. We could almost find it in our 

earts to wish that the roughs would assault a judge for pass- 
ing sentence, and so bring official lethargy to a rapid and final 
close. London would be secure for twelve months, and become, 
as Birmingham once did, a place which every clever criminal 
warned his comrades carefully to avoid. 





The Greek Revolution does not advance, all parties waiting 
for the elections, which will be completed in the early days 
of December. According to the latest accounts, which, how- 
ever, read somewhat too like the vague chatter of attaches, 
the Greeks are still strongly inclined to nominate Prince 
Alfred, with the alternative, if the great Powers object, of a 
democratic republic. Under that menace, the absolute Courts 
might reconsider the protocol of 1831, which indeed Russia, 
in the interest of the Duc de Leuchtenburg, already decries. 
It seems unjust to limit the choice of Greece, but Englishmen 
would see the election of Prince Alfred with genuine annoy- 
ance. We have trouble enough with the Ionian Islands, but a 
Hanover in the Levant would be intolerable. The Prince, 
too, would be regarded on the Continent as an English sentry, 
while he would, in reality, be compelled to resist English 
policy, which is the maintenance of the Ottoman power. 


The Greek vacancy seems to have set many thinkers at 
work, and among the suggestions offered is the election of Mr. 
Gladstone. He is an Englishman, which seemsa strong point 
with the Greeks, a Philhellene, and a statesman of high 
administrative power. Such a choice woald injure England, 
but it would, probably, make Greece ; and it would place the 
civil statesmen of Europe for once in their right position. 
Hitherto, only princes and soldiers have ever been elected, and 
a ‘state of opinion thereby created which makes the choice of 
a Bernadotte seem natural, and that of Mr. Gladstone a revo- 
lutionary measure. If liberal principles have any meaning 
they mean that any soldier must be, under any circumstances, 
a worse chief of a State than any civil statesman of equal 
ability. 





The Turin Parliament has met in no amiable mood 
towards M. Rattazzi. Even Italian patriots had greatly 
feared up to the last moment that the almost Machiavellian 
worldly wisdom of Italian politicians would persuade itself 
once more into a mood of pardon and forbearance towards 
the Minister who has lowered Italy in her own eyes as well 
as in the eyes of Europe. They failed, however, to calculate 
on that electric accession of public spirit which is produced 
in all free assemblies by the contact of mind with mind, and 
the keenest observers in Turin now appear to think that 
Rattazzi’s fall is inevitable. M. Farini and M. Minghetti 
had both held a doubtful attitude till the last moment, and 
seemed to waver whether to support or oppose the Ministry ; 
but the die is cast for opposition. The Tusean deputies are 
united against the Government ; and Ricasoli, on entering the 
House, was received with an eager rush of welcome. 
The Neapolitans are scarcely less hostile ; and one Neapolitan 
deputy is stated to have said that if he voted for 
the Ministry his own constituency would take his life. 
Even the more respectable Piedmontese are deserting the 
discredited Minister. Buoncompagni has already opened the 
campaign, and given us in a pamphlet the substance of his 
indictment. ‘There are,” he says, “‘ but two systems of go- 
vernment possible in Italy,—that of governing by more or 
less of un alliance with the party of action, or with whichever 
you please of the two extreme parties (the military unconsti- 
tutional party on the one side, or the democratic Garibaidian 
on the other); or, on the other hand, that of governing with 
no other support than that of the party sincerely and reso- 
lutely constitutional,—that party which, united or disunited, 
commands the great majority of the Chamber. Rattazzi 


entered on his Administration on the first system. Would it 
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be proper for him to remain to carry out the opposite system ?/ the late Vice-President of the Chamber to 1 Bure 
Would it be becoming for himself, for the Parliament, for the | master. King William's Ministry has yet to learn ¢! b the 


Crown ?” The condemnation of so moderate a Piedmontese | punishment of independeace in public servants on); 
statesman as Buoncompagni in the present temper of the detach them entirely from that alliance with the Corer 
house is almost decisive, and probably few administrations | which is the strongholl of the Continental system, 
will ever be remembered with more contempt than that of M. : —_—_—_——_ “ 
Rattazzi. | oe — result ro ~erpiote yest is said to be 
a eneeeenrenme that the Democrats will 1n the n eress have a smal 

Sir Joshua Jebb has unfortunately endeavoured to soothe the | clear majority. In New York they "gee ‘Se tae _ 
public concerning the rapid increase of garotting and | ghout 8,000; the victory being due entirely to the ees lis 
similar crimes by statisties which are partly irrelevant, and | polled in New York city. ‘They have won also New rf in 
partly false witnesses for the facts to establish which Sir Joshua | and the only complete defeat they seem to haye sustained © 
Jebb cites them. He says crime is diminishing, because in | jn Massachusetts, through the extraordinary amount of pete 
1861 there were only 123,049 members known to belong to | dislike incurred by Senator Sumner greatly weakened th 
the criminal classes, while in 1860 there were 131,024 | hand of the Republicans. The people, however, re-cleeted 
members of these classes; in other words, fewer by 7,975 | Governor Andrew, an emphatic expression of their continued 
than in the previous year. We can scarcely believe Colonel | Republican feeling, and Mr. Sumner is perfeetly safe. The 
Jebb’s statements to be bond fide. The compiler of the | Democratic journals do not as yet talk of peace, but affirm 
Judicial Statistics, from which these numbers are taken, him- | that the President will withdraw his proclamation and con. 


ae 


self explains away the diminution. In many districts, ho! tinue the war by military measures alone. The new Congress 
says, there had been a police custom of entering among | can not come into power, apparently, till next March ; bat the 
“known thieves and depredators” all once convicted of | elections will strengthen the Democratic minority in the old 
crime, even though leading an honest life in the year in | Congress, which will next month be sitting again. a 
which they were thus catalogued. This practice was inter- 7 —<—$<—<—  — 
dicted by the authorities, and mainly, no doubt, in conse-| The World, the Democrat organ, indicates the policy of jts 
quence of this change of practice we have a diminution | party in regard to slavery. The President must, it says, jn 
of 9,752 in this class, a considerably larger number | his forthcoming message submit to the will of the people. If 
than Sir Joshua Jebb’s total decrease. Does this zealous ad- | he does not, New York, Pennsylvania, and the Wester 
ministrator of convict law think that the public needs a little | States will all pass laws forbidding negroes to enter thejy 
opiate to its excited imagination, and that for that purpose | States, and so render it impossible for them to come 
false figures will do as well as true, if they have a reassuring | North. Once retained in the South, they will be at the 
look? The figures of 1861 have very little in any case | disposal of their masters, who have an organized military 
to do with the present outery, since the complaint is that| power. There is a cold contempt for morality in these 
ticket-of-leave men—‘‘ Jebb’s Own,” a contemporary has | suggestions, which is worse than the coherent aud intelligible 
dubbed them,—are making very active play in 1862. If it oppressiveness of the South. On the other hand, the 
were true, it would be little comfort for us garotted martyrs | Zribune affirms that the President will not yield, that the 
to know that a year ago the crime had begun to decrease; negroes are perfectly aware of his order, and that on the Ist 
but if there be anywhere a visionary imagination to which Sir | of January every slave will simply throw down his hoe. 
Joshua Jebb’s statement gave hope that he was at last incu- | Passive resistance of that kind would settle the question in a 
bating in his dreary nest some promising result of his convict | week, but unfortunately ne? Trace has ever yet shown the 
system,—we are sorry to be compelled to state that the egg is| nerve to encounter starva0n. There is no Thermopylae 








addled. | possible against hunges. 
Our contemporary the Standard recognizes in the Demo- The Scotch papers report an accident, which, though it 


cratic party ‘‘the party of order, of law, of liberty, of| involved only one life, contains more of the true clemente of 
Conservatism, and of peace.’ The Standard can evidegtly | horror, strikes more sharply on the fine chords of human 
see not only couleur de rose, but whichever of the prismatic | terror, than many a great and meaningless catastrophe. 
colours it will, in any political object. This party of ‘ order” Thomas Loch, a dock labourer, was working on a ship, just 
it was which organized all the various bands of miscreant beached near Wigtown, when she heeled over, and the bul- 
terrorists who swayed by physical violence every Presidential | wark fell on his chest. The tide was fast coming up, and it 
election up to the election of President Lincoln—the famous! was evident that in an hour the wretched man would be 
Gougers, Plug- Uglies, Bloodtubs, and the rest. It was this | drowned, unless the weight could be removed from his chest. 
party of “law” which gave up Kansas to fire and sword for| All the place turned out to help, but the weight was im 
years in the teeth of every right, constitutional or human. It} movable, and the tide flowed on remorselessly. A clergy- 
is this party of “liberty”? which is now anxious to secure| man stepped forward into the water, and praye] with the 
the unlimited extension of slavery with the full guarantee of | unhappy victim. A napkin was at his own request place lover 
the free North. It is this party of ‘‘ Conservatism” which aids | his face that he might not see the tide, and so, apparently 
at every step the pro-slavery revolution, which Washington, | without complaint, he lay till the waters closed over his head, 
Jefferson, and their successors hoped they had bound by | while the townsmen, gathered round in helplessuess, sobbed 
adamantine fetters. It isthis party of “peace” which has! aloud. Could not the timber resting on him have been hewn 
inspired every arrogant aggression in the history of the Union, | away ? 
from the annexation of Texas and the invasion of Mexico, to | 
the seizure of San Juan in British Columbia under the British | 
flag. Political idealism can scarcely be carried further. 
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Another catastrophe in Japan. According to a telegram 
dated Shanghai, 7th October, the servants of a Japarcse 2 ble 
attacked three gentlemen and a lady while riding, apparently 
at Yokohama. The lady and two gentlemen escaped, but Mr. 
C. L. Richardson, of Shanghai, was murdered. The Foreign 
powers proposed summary vengeance for the act, but it was 
averted by the interference of the British Minister, who 
thought, perhaps, that a war with Japan was not the easiest 
way to punish the crime of a Japanese. It is quite ciear that 


The Prussian Government continues its system of meeting | 
constitutional opposition by petty vexatious measures against | 
individuals. Press prosecutions, removal of officials to distant | 
posts, reception of foolish addresses, and answers thoroughly | 
in unison with them, obeying the precept ‘‘ Answer a fool | 


according to his folly,” are the means by which King William | eer ce Teen te & tinue. some way must k 
the First hopes to break the spirit of the nation. It is said|1* trade with Japan 1s fo continue, | some wy tench ae 


found to restrain these nobles; but an English guard, su 
? 5 5 
we keep round the Indian residencies, would be c! 
43 


well as fairer, than a bombardment. We are there tor 
own convenience, not theirs. 


that new regulations are to be issued to control the liberty of | 
the press, though, from the general success of the Government | 
prosecutions, the present laws would scem stringent enough. 
Last week, the editor of a periodical that takes high rank in 

German literature, the Preussische _Sahrbicher, was fined | Colonel Ward, the American who first organised Chines 
twenty thalers for attacking the Ministry ; and another editor | sepoys, and thereby introduced a new, and perhaps fat 
given a year’s imprisonment for an insult to Majesty. Dr. | gjoment into Chinese administration, has been killed at som 
Julian Schmidt, of the Berliner Allgemeine Zeatung, was prose- | place near Ningpo. 
cuted for reporting a speech, and acquitted in the first instance; | . . 
but the Government has appealed, and will carry the case) A correspondence of some importan: 
before the higher courts. The removal of Herrvon Bockum-, between England and Denmark. On 
Dolffs from his former post on the Rhine to the remotest | Russell, then just returned from 
regions of East Prussia, has been vigorously met by the | addressed to the Danish Government a cespareny om 
people of Cologne, who secm unanimously inclined to elect | tended, apparently, to contain the final opinmn of tu 
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he Holstein question. In it h advise 1 Den- 
ork, in somewhat peremptory terms, to abolish the com- 
eS ‘constitution, to sct up four “estates” for Denmark, 
ae Schleswig, and Lauenburg; to establish a “ normal” 
Ws ‘inimum budget, to be voted every ten years; and to sub- 
wall extra expenses to all four dicts every year. M. Hall, 
My reply, regrets the new attitude assumed by Earl Russell, 
affirms that his proposed constitution ‘could not be organized 
without dissolving the monarchy,” and that ‘the maintenance 
of a common constitution for the kingdom and Schleswig is a 
nestion of life and death for Denmark.” It is well known 
that Prussia on this point will not, and Denmark cannot, give 
. and Earl Russell’s despatch seems intended to assure 

the Danes that England will not defend them if attacked. 


country on t 


A curious fact transpired this week before the Court of 
Exchequer. The proprietor of a theatre, at Hoxton, quar- 
relied with Mr. Wilde, lessee of Leotard the “trapezist, 
gs to. a commission due to him. It came out in evidence that 
Mr. Wilde paid Leotard 2001. a week for his services at the 
Alhambra, and 20/. a night for performances anywhere else. 
In other words, a French acrobat receives a salary greater than 
the income of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and three times 
that of the Premier, for jumping from one rope to another at 
the risk of his neck. There are, probably, not three profes- 
sional men in England who make the sum earned by a 
tumbler. The statement shows at once the enormous sums 
maie by the proprietors of the music halls now springing up 
like mushrooms on every side, and the utterly degraded con- 
dition of public taste. 


The governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, removed to make 
room for a railway station, have to find a new site. <A strong 
effort is being made to carry the hospital into the country, 
under pretence of economy in the purchase of land and 

ter health for convalescents. The “ grand committee,” 
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| begins with an address to the Queen. 


CTATOR. 





‘We have just heard 
st tree which has untimely 

lits full growth of greatness. Oh, good 
lady, pray look with favour on our love. Although we may 
have been perverse children, we have ever loved you.” Then 
the Maori muse glides into the inner personality of the Queen, 
and utters her descant from that centre. She bewails the Prince 
who had sheltered her from the sorrows and ills of life, the 
‘net bird’? whose sweet voice welcomed her glad guests; the 
pet bird caught in the forests of Rapaura;” the pillar that did 
support her palace, and that is now transplanted to the skies; the 
noble form that st0d in the prow of the “‘ war-canoe”’ inciting 
others to noble needs. She ends with reproaching the helpless 
physicians whose remedies, and the helpless priests whose 
prayers, could not avert the blow, “ for I have lost my love ; 
no more can he revisit this world.” The poem expresses at 
once the dependance of the desolate woman and the pride of 
the powerful Queen. Even in the mid-stream of grief the 
Maori poet never forgets that the Prince was in rank the 
inferior of his mourning wife—“ the pet bird caught for her 
in the forests of Rapaura”—thus proving, perhaps, that 
civilization rather subdues than enhances that keen sense of 
princely dignity which is so strongly engraven on all savage 
tribes. 





the crash of the hugcheaded { 
fallen ere it attaing 





The Maoris were not willing to let the casual reference to 
their own ‘perversity ’’ pass without some demonstration that 
it was justified. The same mail brought us news that if Sir 
George Grey has succeeded in conciliating, it is at present only 


| by overlooking insult and menace. King Potatau IT. has issued 


which practically governs the hospital, had even passed a vote | 


which ensured the transfer of the building to Wandsworth, 
when the public outcry caused a large attendance of governors 
at the quarterly general court. The vote was defeated by 47 
to 28, and another vote would have fixed the hospital in its 
proper position, when the president contrived to postpone it 
onapointof form. So far, the evidence yet before the public 
shows that the job is a most egregious one. The hospital 
wus founded for the benefit of Southwark, and it might as well 
be carried to Salisbury Plain as to any point outside London, 
where neither doctors nor patients can by any possibility 
reach it. 


The ex-King of Naples has sent Prince Farini as special 
envoy to Munich, peremptorily to demand the return of his 
consort. A decided negative is said to have been the reply. 
It is a rather curious fact that at this moment the little king- 
dom of Bavaria harbours no less than six crowned heads—a 
rather considerable number for a population of little more than 
four millions. They are—the reigning King Maximilian IL., 
the ex-monarch Ludwig, King Otho I. of Greece, Queen 
Maria of Bavaria, Queen Amelia of Cireece, and the consort 
of Francis If. of Naples. 


The Duke de Gramont-Caderousse has been acquitted on all 
the counts of killing Mr. Dillon. The evidence certainly 
showed that, so far as any technically unfair advantage was 
taken at all, it was taken by the second of Mr. Dillon, who 
admitted that he tried by signs to give him instructions how 
to proceed in the duel, contrary to the laws of that lawless 
procedure. The moral cowardice exhibited on all sides was 
more remarkable than any physical courage. It was admitted 
by the Duke’s friends that the choice of swords was certainly 
4 sentence of death on Mr. Dillon, with little risk to the Duke ; 
and by Mr. Dillon’s friends that the choice of pistols would 
have been a sentence of death on the Duke, with little risk to 
Mr. Dillon ; and so cach side contended for the weapon which 
Would have ensured its own triumph in the act of murder. 
Mr. Dillon and Viscount de Noe were as anxious for pistols as 
the Duke de Gramont for swords. It was a combat between 
the mean fear of public ridicule and the less mean fear of death ; 
and the meaner motive conquered. As far as we ean under- 
stand, the man who perished was the more culpable of the two. 
The civil claim of Mr. Dillon’s relatives on the Duke for 
compensation remains to be tried. 


5 The New Zealand chiefs have rivalled the Poet Laureate 
in an elegy on the death of the Prince Consort. Their poetry 
is not quite of the same kind, but even in the English version 
it is pathetic and melodious, as well as quaint. The lament 


some exceedingly rebellious decrees, and his friends appear 
quite willing to obey them. “The judgment of the Queen 
shall not fall upon the men of the King.” “If a Queen’s 
summons should be received by a King’s subject, it shall be 
destroyed by fire.” In fact, the Quec n’s authority is abso- 
lutely disowned, and menaces of condign punishment put 
forth against those who shall recognize it. The Taranaki 
natives have given notice that they will not permit the 
English roadmakers to push the roadsacross their lands, and 
the whole attitude of the native party in that settlement is 
more imperious and threatening than ever. We fear that 
King Potatau II. intends to stand “in the prow of the war- 
canoe inciting others to noble deeds ;” and, in that case, we 
hope Sir George Grey will not hesitate to take his stand in the 
prow of another war canoe, and send King Potatau to “join 
the tribes of the multitude of Mani.” ‘The Maoris need a 
humane, but also a firm hand. ! 


It is no humanity to pet them 
into revolt. 


Baron Gros has succeeded M. de Flahault as French Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. The Count de Flahault had 
long sought retirement from age and infirmity, and Baron 
has probably been selected from his special acquaintance with 
the affairs of Greece. 


The legal authorities consulted by Miss Garrett on her 
right to enter the classes at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
have decided against her. No professor, they urge, could 
have the power to sanction so great an innovation 
admission of female students, and the power of so doing 
rests only with the Senate. Scotland, therefore, as well 
as England seems barred to female students of medicine. 
We are informed that the University authorities, both in 
St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh, are not unwilling that female 


classes of medicine should be established, confining their 
objection in appearance, if not in reality, to the admixture 
. I ) 


of the sexes. 


Association hav: 


The Council of the Social Scien d 
$03 In iui rgh, 


by 22 to 17 to hold the mecting of 1 
York was the other candidate. 

The following shows the latest state of the funds and ja 
foreign securities :—Consols were U5 933 for money, anl 92! } 
The New Threes and Reduced were 9! 


ex div. for the account. 
921. India 5 per Cents., 100} 1093 ; and ditto Debentur 
Oli Turkish 6 per Cents. were 534 84; ditto, 1858, TU} 7 
ditto, 1862, 694 69}; ditto 4 per Cent. Guaran eed, 10273, \ 
; Sg ts eg 

zucla 3 per Cents., 243 25; ditto New Loan Serip, 1} «is. 1 a 
714 71g. Dutch, 66. Greek, 163 174. New Grenala 2 pe 
Cents., 28}; ditto Land Warrants, 5} Oo] ; ditto, Bonds, x over 
due Coups. and IHects., 12}. Portuguese New Loan, iA. 

: . : : . ga ae ; 
Russian Scrip, } dis. ; ditto, paid-up, 953. Spanish Defurro’, 
und ditto, Certificates, 22 25. 
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= ~ Government Poor Law Commissioner on deputati 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. | famine district, has been compelled to sult Gas connie 
-_—+— | into liberality. . 


LANCASHIRE LIABILITIES. | There are failures everywhere; but the real point at °s 
NV R. KINGSLEY may have done service in overstating the | is not whether Lancashire fails, but whether it fails . 
ease against the propertied classes of Lancashire. For | any exceptional degree, such as might diminish the res > 
weeks past, and, indeed, all through the distress, society has | sibility felt by all England for the fate of the Lancashin 
been whispering that Lancashire has not done its duty,—that| poor. As we have said, in the matter of subscriptions 
its landlords are stingy and its millowners heartless,—that | there has been no greater failure there than any where 
the guardians shirk heavy rates, and the wealthy smile aside | else; Lancashire, like England, has, in this department 
the open subscription book. Nobody, however, quite cared | made as yet an inadequate effort—inadequate becanse the 
to encounter the hostility of an exceedingly powerful body, | emergency is so terribly beyond the grasp of the habitual! 
and even the Zimes rather insinuated than asserted that Lan- benevolent class. It demands the exertions of all, and ail 
eashire had not, after all, done what other counties frequently | have not yet come forward. But in the matter of rating 
did, and did in silence. Mr. Kingsley, however, has dashed | we cannot, in the imperfect state of all information, recon}, 
at the subject with the bludgeon he sometimes wields. No- _as yet, a verdict more satisfactory than guilty with exteny. 
body can mistake what Ae means, and his meaning amounts to | ating cireumstances. There may be unknown facts, and there 
nothing less than this. The properticd classes of Lancashire | 7s a confusion as to the total rates produced by the habit 
are swindling England into subscriptions in order that they | of imposing extra and temporary cesses, but the Visible 
may not by heavy rates be compelled to sacrifice any portion average is not high enough. The Lancashire guardians 
of their own luxuries. They are calling for national aid, | we believe, acknowledging that these rates seem low, 
and even threatening a demand for State taxes, while their | offer some considerations in excuse. Lancashire, in the 
own rates are still lower by shillings than those paid in hard | first place, is, under normal circumstances, a very low-rated 
times in Dorset or Devon. The charge is palpably unjust, county. Londoners are so accustomed to high poor-rates that 
but it is a grave one, and requires to be gravely examined ; | they reckon three shillings as about a normal rate, and arrange 
the more so because the fact stated, as a mere arithmetical | their rents and valuations of all kinds accordingly. Three 
fact, is, on the face of it, true. The Lancashire rates do not | shillings more than this would, however, create a panic 
in the highest unions exceed seven-and-sixpence; while the|in Londoners—on the whole, a fairly prosperous class, 
average is not much, if at all, above three. This is what Lancashire has to endure, namely, a rate 
Let us admit, in the first place, that in this Lancashire | of three shillings, nearly the whole of which is new. Mor. 
matter, nobody, unless it be the operatives and Lord Craw- | over, this rate falls with excessive and wholly exceptional 
ford, has, as yet, visibly done his duty. The propertied class | severity on two classes,—the little ratepayers, injured by the 
throughout England thinks itself very liberal, and is so in | distress but pauperized by the rates, and the millowners, who, 
sections; but the total amount yet subscribed falls short by | while losing the whole interest on their capital, and hundreds 
200,0007. of the sum produced by an extra halfpenny on | a year from its deterioration, are called on for hundreds more 
the income-tax. Whole classes of men with means have | in the shape of rates on buildings now valueless, yet assessed 
never given a penny, and even of those who have, not) at their full rental. There is great force in both palliatives, 
one, with the exception of the said Lord Crawford, whose | but we are bound to say they do not suffice to warranta 
gift is equivalent to an assignment of 5,0000. a year, has verdict of acquittal. All the property in Lancashire is not in 
given anything such as he would were his own class in) the hands of millowners. ) All ratepayers are not thrown on 
danger,—anything bearing a real proportion to his means} the rates by a rise in the quarterly demand. The only 
or perceptibly diminishing his luxuries. How many have | real excuse of this kind would be proof that the rates 
given a month’s income? Lord Derby struck the wrong | had reached the limit at which they must cease to draw; 
key-note, Her Majesty did not correct it, though the Queen | that one shilling and threepence per quarter would not, 
doubled the gift of the equally wealthy earl, and 1,0002. | as alleged, produce 40,0007. a week. That is the real 
remains the limit any one person has subscribed. Yet there | point, and no one has yet ventured to affirm that the well 
are at least twenty men in Great Britain each of whom could | is empty. If the collection ruinsa class, let that class be un- 
extinguish the distress—the whole of it—without realizing | visited—though not, of course, formally exempted—but so 
in any personal way that he was the poorer for his exertion, long as the bucket fills, the bucket ought to be let down. It 
and who in combination could terminate it, once and for | is, of course, exceedingly hard on the proprietors that, in 
all, more easily than a clergyman could support a single | addition to heavy losses, they should al.o have heavy rates; 
family. If men like Lord Overstone dared give in the but then a famine cannot be met without hardship, some- 
proportion workmen do—dared, for instance, sacrifice half) times excessive hardship, to individuals. Suppose any pro- 
their income per week for six months, the distress would | prictor’s whole income is drained away by the rate—an almost 
be at once a thing of the past. As for the community at large, | impossible case,—even then his position is infinitely better 
some of them give largely; but if they only subscribed one | than that of his workmen, whose labour accumulated his 
fiftieth of the annual English outlay on drink, the appeal now | remaining capital. In the Irish famine the rates rose above 
making all over England would be unnecessary. Foremost | the whole rental, yet the landholders had to pay. Why should 
in the public eye among those who seem to have failed stand | not the landholders of Lancashire pay, at all events, up to the 
afew Lancashire men. Ina county of millionnaires, including | average six shillings now required? They will not have todo 
hundreds who have, like the merchants of Liverpool, directly | it for more than six months at the outside. By that time the 
and enormously profited by the famine, not one man has sub- cost of production and the price of the manufacture 1 goods 
scribed a great sum in cash, and the only class which has contri- | will have readjusted themselves so far as to allow of mills 
buted large indirect gifts is the one which suffers most bitterly | being opened for three or four days a week. Surely, Lanca- 
trom the crisis. A large section of the millowners has struggled | shire can bear excessive taxation, if it be excessive, for that 
hard to protect the operatives, giving, in some instances, as| period. Dorsetshire has borne it time and again, and two conse- 
much as Lord Crawford in the form of wages, dinners, and cutive bad harvests produce in Dorsetshire at least as bad a 
remissions of rent; and, we suspect, when the poorer mill- | state of affairs as a cotton famine can do. The single description 
owners are deducted who cannot give, this section will be found | of local industry is equally paralyzed. The only differences, 
as numerous as the benevolent section in avy other class what-| that population not being massed together, and the people 
ever. Then the committees are Lancashire committees, and | being terribly ignorant, they suffer or dic in silence, and, t? 
they have in one respect certainly fallen short. They have our shame be it spoken, almost unnoticed. ; 
been afraid to spend money fast enough, even when received. Again, the Lancashire proprietors, even if all their argu- 
Merely to retain heavy balances in the face of such distress ments are well founded, are making a sad mistake. They are 
suggests hard-heartedness, and it is, at all events, exceedingly bound, when calling on England, not only to have clean 
impolitie. The true plan is to pay out the sum necessary to hands, but to show them. If, as they say, the rates cannot be 
avert not only death, but disease, as long as the funds will collected, let them at all events impose them and try. - 
jast, and then apply to Parliament. It is when the balance they get the money, that will prove that Lancashire is better oa 
becomes low that subscriptions come in, and in cases like this still than they imagine; if not, then their case for immense 
it is towards the close, when the slow English heart has at and instant aid will be beyond all cavil. Some of them 
last been hammered to a white heat, that the great effort is argue that if the rates are high, capital will fly to 
made. The committees are too like Boards, and show an ab- more lightly taxed districts ; but the argument lacks 
sence of heart and purpose, which is, perhaps, best estimated evidence in its support. What manufacturer flies because he 
by the fact that Mr. Farnell, a Commissioner, a Government has had one bad year, and what conceivable rate could equa 
Commissioner, a Government Poor Law Commissioner, a | the losses of a bad business year? A “glut” in Caleutts 
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ts the manufacturers five times any possible rate; but | wages by an uncivilized competition. They know that if the 
- se it is a loss coming ‘‘in the way of business” it is | Democrats carry out their views the blacks will not come 
a if not without murmurs, at least, without despair. | north, and they fear that if the Republicans win they will 
The rates can, we believe, be raised, even in townships | come, and so they vote heavily upon the Democrat side. Their 
qhich like Stockport are already paying more than seven shil- | votes, of course, are worth as much as those of the educated, 
hey ought to be raised to the point at which higher | and united with the discontented class they formed an irresis- 
ld produce less revenue. That is no reason why | tible foree. That in spite of failure and workmen's jealousy, the 
uld cease or evendiminish. The full amount | principle of the Republican party, their avowed resolve to 
required cannot, we fear, be raised from rates, nor is it neces- abolish slavery, should have retained so large a portion of the 
sary that it should. England has been enriched by Lanca- people is most creditable to Americans, 

shire, and may well help her liberally in her trouble. There | Both these sections and their rivals have voted under one 
js not a family in the Empire but is the wealthier for the | conviction, that both parties will do their best to prese rve the 
trade, and they may well be expected to recognize the | American idol, the Continent-covering Union ; and th's con- 
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obligation. The country, and London more especially, is | viction is, we belicve, in its essence, true. The Republicans have 
tatlast; but it willstir all the more heartily | tried, and are trying to preserve the Union by fighting ; and by 


stirring in earnest ¢ q ; ' ( _ be ; 
when certain that its exertions supplement instead of supplant- doing their duty towards the slave. The Democrats intend to 
ing the legal local dues. | secure it by accepting Southern terms, and selling the slave 
- to buy back territorial empire. The average American being 
THE CAUSES AND THE EFFECTS OF THE demoralized about slavery, tolerates either plan, provided only 
DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS. his one object can be secured. But that object he will not 
NGLISHMEN are deciding a great deal too hastily on | resign, and the day the Democrats find that no terms will 
E the meaning and the result of the recent Democratic | attract the South, they will be as ready as ever to recom- 
success in the North. They imagine that it implies the final dis- | mence the war. ‘Their leaders may have different views, 
ruption of the Union, and an immediate peace—the two ob- though that is very uncertain, but if the rank and file once 
jects which just at present they have most sincerely at heart. | begin to suspect that the leaders are ‘selling the Union,” 





Undoubtedly, if Fernando Wood were the dictator of his | are accepting terms, that is, which will leave the North only 


arty, and if that party controlled the executive, both these | the second Power on the Continent, they will raise a ery of 
ideas might be true ; but neither of these postulates are as | treachery such as will daunt the most earnest friends of the 
yet by any means proved. We have no desire to underrate | South, perhaps proceed to acts not witnessed since the 
the extent of the change produced by the elections, but | whiff of grape-shot terminated the French Revolution. 
simply demur to the theory that it must necessarily be of | The sceret of al! Northern polities, the cause of all apparent 
one kind. We will not attempt to deny the reality of the | aberrations, and all demoralization, is the passion tor pre- 
Democratic victory, or talk nonsense about the number of! serving the Union. For this the Republicans would give up 
Republican voters who have voluntcered for the army. | the slaves, and the Democrats recommence war ; to this every 
Both sides have gone to the front, the Irish, for example, party feeling is made subservient, and for this all but a chosen 
who are all Democrats, forming nearly the third of the | few will surrender every principle. Both parties, whatever 
army. Nor will we say much about the delay which must | their professions, will, to secure this end, if other vise unat- 
still intervene before the new members of Congress can | tainable, go on with war. 
assemble, a delay which to English minds seems so pre-| he result then ofa Democratic victory scems to be, in this 

erous. The elections do prove, after all deductions, a! one matter, clear. It will produce either reunion, or a con- 

change in the public mind, and that change will be felt as an | tinuance of the war, neither of which is the object our governing 
executive force long before the new members take their seats. | classes want. Ifthe South will re-enter the Union as masters, 
It is only on the cause of this change, and the direction in| then there will be peace; but Southern consent is not yet 
which its influence will be felt, that English opinion is misled. | obtained. They may desire to re-enter the union, and so 

The causes we believe to be three, of which a desire for | avoid an inevitable einancipation ; and the offer would un- 
peace is perhapsthe onc least operative. Undoubtedly that desire doubtedly attract a section of Southern men. But the leaders 
is felt by aclass, by the friends of the South pure and simple, may also reason that the “conflict” is “irrepressible,” that their 
by the merchants whose trade isimpeded, by the bankers, who | chance will not be so good again, that the North is fairly on 
distrust Mr. Chase, by the great employers of labour, who find | jts guard, and that the only effect of constitutional guarantees 
wages rising on every side, by the few who have made up | will be to make the next assault a revolutionary movement 
their minds that victory is impossible, and by the many to | outside the constitution. That they would accept an armis- 
whom war is always the most irritating and vexatious of evils. | tice is of course certain, beeause it would double their mili- 
In New York city, which has been tor half a century the tary means; but the Northerners are not fools to abolish the 
eatrepét of the South, this feeling is peculiarly strong, and | blockade before the South have agreed to conditions. They may 
undoubtedly had much to do with the election of Mr. Wood, | refuse to re-enter on any terms, as the Richmond Examiner 
and the heavy majority polled tor Mr. Seymour. But the mass of | does for them already; and the Democrats, once certain that their 
the winning party have voted, we believe, not as Democrats, but | efforts are vain, that the right wing of their party has fled, 
as anti-Republicans, One very large section is moved by simple | and that the South is lost fur ever, will become its bitterest 
disgust at thefailures of the Administration, the incessant de- | foes. They ave no more aisinelined to a Jacobin policy than 
feats of the army, the heavy expenditure, the profligate waste | their rivals, except from an idea that it will not secure its end ; 
in the matter of contracts, the wilful deceptions which Mr. | and we should not be surprised to find the Democrats within 
Seward almost avows as part of his policy, and the system of | twelve months leading an emancipation erusade. Atall events, 
puny terrorism Mr. Stanton has helped to establish. The jt is scarcely they, whose one cry has been for the last twenty 
Democrats might, and probably would, have committed all years, “the Union befure all,” who will be first to surrender 
these blunders. They used to job away the revenue of New the attempt at forcible restoration. 
York in a style before which even Republican jobbery is There is another immediate point on which Democratic 
feeble, and they sanctioned in Kansasa terrorism such as Mr. | action is not equally clear. The party must, of course, on 
Stanton would probably regard with horror. But they have | their prineiples, endeavour to recall the President’s proclama- 
not, in this instance, had the power; and the mass of the | tion; and how is that to-be effected? Until that is annulled 
people, who only want success, and care little which party or withdrawn no convention to include the South could pos- 
wins, of course allow the mistakes of the active to increase the sibly be held. And how is it to be annulled ? Mr. Lincoln, 
credit of the quiescent. We do so even in England ; every Whig though addicted to stating that he is only the mouthpiece of 
fiasco increasing Tory power, though Tories in office might | the people, may not like to recall his words, abandon his prin- 
have pursued exactly the same course. The Republicans | ciples, and send down his name to posterity as the President 
have, whatever the merit of their principles, as adminis- who, having proclaimed freedom, flang back those he had 
trators certainly failed. Their armies have not won battles, tempted into slavery. The Supreme Court might annul the 
their financiers have not saved money, their diplomatists have proclamation, were it a civil measure; but it has been issued 
— conciliated Europe, their wire-pullers have not restored | under what Americans call the war power, and is beyond 
the union. Half of mankind judge by results, and so decid- their jmisdiction. The Democratic governors might pos- 
ing, the American mass sits in judgment on the Republicans. | sibly threaten to withdraw their troops unless the proclama- 
The second section is enlisted by the dread which the work- tion were cancelled, but even then the decision must 
2g men entertain of negro competition.’ These men are no! rest with the irremovable President. To coerce him is 
friends of slavery, no fanatics against abolition. They | to abolish the Constitution, and would, in all probability, 
simply hate the blacks, not as slaves, but as some classes in produce a civil war in the North. Undoubtedly, the Demo- 

lish counties hate the Irish tramps—as people who lower | crats will try to effect this end by means more or less con- 
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stitutional; but their time is limited, and, if the President | “‘ By many stories _ — 
resists, they may utterly fail. Having failed, what can they And true,—we learn the angels all are Tories:” 

do towards securing a peace? The South will certainly not | —but surely not Tories of the coup d'état school ; 
come in without its slaves, or to endure two years of emanci- | though Liberals must feel much difficulty in the con 
pation; and the only peace would be found in allowing the of a “Conservative port wine” angel, the difficulty i 
South to go. This the Democrats most certainly will not do; | nothing to the conception of an angel addicted not A 
Mr. Seymour, for example, the leader supposed to be most | Napoleonic ideas, but to Napoleonic actions. We do nat 7 
inclined to peace, having denounced the idea of suffering two | wonder at Mr. Disracli’s personal affinity for this | all 
powers to exist upon the Continent in terms rarely used even thing. He has never been a Tory in any intelligible - of 
by the strongest Republicans. The Democratic party, there- | He is fond of grand apergus, and the Tories like slow habite 
fore, to obtain even the chance of securing their ends, must first He likes brilliant jets of novelty, political squibs and Ro its, 
recall the proclamation—a work of excessive difficulty, and candles, and the Tories love energetic but profound aio 
then persuade the South to accept the decision of a convention ;| He is a little unscrupulous as to his means, and the Tore 
or, that failing, re-fling the very weapon they are so very osten- | are even Pharisaic in their adherence to precedent in thig 4 





and 
Ception 


tatiously offering to withdraw. spect. But still it is a strange piece of audacity even jp Mr 
— — --- = Disraeli to drag the Tory party into a blind alliance with Na. 
THE TORY NAPOLEONISTS. poleon,—Napoleon the rectifier of boundaries, the astute fog 


of the old European treaties, the repudiator of worn-out idegs 
the representative at once of both the notions they most dé. 
like, wanton innovation and self-acquired authority,—the 
meddler abroad and the despot at home,—and worse than 
perhaps, the hungry-eyed representative of French ambition 
| who lurks behind every European opportunity with an eager 


T is a curious political phenomenon to find even an impor- 
tant section of the Tory or country party adopting a 

policy of anxious subserviency to the Emperor of the reach. 
That such a section there is, and that it is led by, per- 
haps, the only able Tory statesman, we take to be clear from 
the line adopted last Session by Mr. Disracli with respect to“ Retcanie Win tiaimetioee eal ith an cag 
the peace of Villafranca and the Papal question, aud even | SY to lori ey, +e ee et Sartor. ° coup d etat 18 a dis. 
frantically advocated by the Morning Herald with regard to gracefu origin for = er,—and a f or “nationalities” 
recent Napoleonic ideas during the last fortnight. Last one of the = orst uses for it. In short, Mr. Disracli wishes 
Session Mr. Disraeli, to the great astonishment of many of all | the proud Tory party to identify itself with the potentate 
parties, bitterly reproached the foreign policy of the Liberal who violates all their sense of propriety both in home and 
Government with the difficulty it had interposed in the way foreign policy. They 4 nae strict constitutionalism at home, 
of the Villafranca arrangement ; and especially contended that and the “powers that be abroad. He approves democratic 
we were preparing a host of disasters for England by not despotism * home, and revolutionary movements guided by 
acquiescing cheerfully in the French Papal policy, which Fran . abroad. Ile likes to combine unregulated sceptres 
was also, he thought, the policy universally approved by with regulated popular revolution. They like regulated 
the great Catholic Powers. By thwarting the Franco-Italian sceptres, and hate all popular revolution. And yet a portion 
policy, and by this alone, Mr. Disracli thought that we had se ines —, to follow Mr. Disraeli in cringing to 
rendered necessary the policy of great armaments, whichiscosting | ¢ "Ce &% eryt =— = asking the Emperor to be kind enough 
the nation so dear; nor could he see any reason why we should | © ¢atry out his _ . ages ye the aaa question, to settle 
have thwarted France, when the very policy which would have the East as he likes pent, and to say er Our services in re- 
eonciliated one powerful Emperor would have bound usstillcloser a the —_ — one In accordance 
to another. For the sake of vulgar popular ideas we had half ' - . en . TH ps coe te x . = despotism 
estranged our august colleague at the Tuileries, and thoroughly er bs 2 : me . sely gga aypscr gon e and regu 
embittered our ancient ally at Vienna. And the Tory organs Tory teh ution. 4 ye 4 os be ea oar for the 
still keep up the same cry,—ill as it has been reeeived by the | ~°TY Party es dr nee ~ poe: admiration for a 
nation. The recent change of ministry in France and the — aristocracy i _Dgeigg Mie i pS the 
thoroughly mean and selfish principles of the snubbing despatch | ~ < a a wae! yell yoige ‘beeade : tt — & 
sent by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Turin, elicit the undisguised scowl 2 oe ands of an astute 
satisfaction of the Tory organs. But it is on the pro- oe — or 
position to mediate in America that the Tory enthusiasm for | with serpent tongue, anti stinging and now licking ; 
our great ally bursts out into the tenderest and sweetest praise, | Now semi-sibilant, now smoothly glozing. 
and that the scorn and contempt felt for the Liberal foreign | Yet this is, as far as we can make it out, the real descent of 
policy of the present Government is expressed with the most | the section of the Tory party on which we are commenting. 
lavish intensity. For a time the masterly argument of His-| They are willing to lend their whole aid to a foreign policy 
toricus rather stemmed the tide of our contemporaries’ impul- | which strives to satisfy popular ideas, not in so far as they are 
sive ardour, but now it flows again with redoubled force. Her | noble and legitimate, and lead to true self-government, but in 
Majesty’s Government, says our ealt’ contemporary the Jerald, | so far as they make a safer basis for an intelligent tyrant’s 
will be given up to everlasting infamy, if not to perpetual | throne, and enable him, by the peopile’s own consent, to keep 
remorse, for having refused this noble French proposition. | real self-government out of their reach,—a policy which 
‘Of all political crimes since history began” (the writer must | has paralyzed Italy, is now doing its best to paralyze Prussia 
evidently be young, and little read in history, for that is the | also in the same way, and is groping its way to a sphere 
only condition of mind which could explain this parenthetical | of similar influence, both in the East of Europe and on the 
magnificence in sweeping up the precedents of centuries), | Gulf of Mexico. We can scarcely conceive a_ greater 
“this is one of the most foolish and unpardonable. | historical humiliation for the English Tories than the policy 
For cold-blooded cruelty, and pusillanimous betrayal | which the Disraelites recommend would have been, 
of duty, Lord Russell and his colleagues are hardly} had they been actually permitted to carry it out,— 
to be matched among statesmen, living or dead;” and} to thwart free and aristocratic Italy at the bidding 
in another place, ‘whether their own consciences will of enslaved bureaucratic France,—to cry out for the Pope 
ever forgive them, we cannot pretend to say; their country | while deeply convinced of the mischief of ecclesiastical 
never will.” And the Standard harps on the fact that | sovereignty—to court the alliance of an illusory democracy 
English statesmen should show themselves indifferent to| because it strengthens the hands of despotism—to follow 
English sufferings which had excited ‘the compassion of a| Napoleon humbly all over the world in the expeditions with 
foreign potentate.” We do not imagine that the greater| which he amuses his army and feeds the vanity of his 
statesmen of the Tory party are prepared to echo this wild | people,—instead of adhering to that attitude of cold aristo- 
seream of the Tory organs for the expensive and wasteful | cratic reserve, diversified now and then by imperious vetos on 
policy of intervention, even though for purely political | unrighteous aggression, which has hitherto been the natural 
reasons they might not be disinclined to support it. But we | policy of the Tory party. This, surely, is as strange and melan- 
are prepared to find that Mr. Disraeli at least and those who | choly a metamorphosis for the attitude of a great party as it 
act with him will again burst out into panegyric of the | would be for Lord Russell to become confidential agent to the 
Napoleonic policy in general, and into reproaches against the | Emperor; or as it was for Lord Bacon, after teaching others 
English Government for the frigidity of its bearing towards | that it was a “ Heaven upon earth for a man’s mind to move 
this dangerous enemy and powerful patron. ‘in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 

Still it is a curious phenomenon,—though not perhaps more | Truth,” to betray, and bribe, and cringe when convicted be- 
curious than many other portents of the “ viewy” or Disraelite | fore his vulgar Sovereign for pardon, in short, to exhibit to 
school of Toryism,—this Napoleonic leaning of the Tory | the world what Macaulay has called the ‘“ chequered spectacle 
party. Lord Byron says that, of so much glory and so much shame.” 
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THE PRUSSIAN HOUSE OF LORDS. 
gerber out very conspicuously at the present moment 

+) the struggle between the Crown and the representatives of 
= nation, is a very curious institution. There does not 
pat in Prussia a class which can be termed the nobility, in 
he English sense of the word, and the creation of a House 


Peers a : - ; 
~ : Jature, reveals an interesting phase in the development of 
al and social life of the Northern kingdom. In con- | 


the political . cetnenee - 
yence of the operation of the ancient Teutonic law or cus- 


tom of gavelkind, 2 great landholding aristocracy was never 
really known in Germany ; but there was in its stead, till the 
beginning of the present century, a noblesse, possessing great 
rivileges and monopolies, amounting, in many instances, 
to absolute independence of the sovereign. The advancing 
as privileges in the course of a few years. Prussia had 
no sooner succumt : 
battle of Jena, than Stein and Hardenberg commenced their 
career of innovation, determined to build up a healthy state 
on the decaying ruins of the old fabric. 
tinction between noble fiefs and peasant lands, the former un- 
able to pass into non-patrician hands, was entirely swept 
away; in the following year a royal decree made a sudden 
end to the old exemption of the noblesse from direct taxation ; 
and in 1810, the peasants, who had been already raised from 
the condition of serfs to that of tenants at a fixed labour 
rent, were again, by one sweeping measure, converted into 
landed proprietors. A considerable portion of the ground oc- 


cupied by each tenant was taken from the owner and given | 


to the occupier, subject to a fixed rent-charge, redeemable 
at a legal valuation; and the immediate effect of this 
was the rise of a new Prussian tiers-ctat, and the all 
but complete extinction of the old territorial nobi- 
lity. Meanwhile, the progeny of nobles kept on in- 
cxeasing more than ever, in an inverse ratio to the de- 
crease of their property, and in a few years the titled gentry, 
in their utter pride and ignorance, had sunk to the very 
lowest social condition. ‘Travellers through Prussia, half a 
century ago, give amusing instances of the state into which 
the old noblesse had fallen at that period. It was a by no 
means rare occurrence to find the ostler at the roadside inn a 
noble Baron; the chambermaid a countess in her own right . 
and the turnpike-keeper, perhaps, a prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In certain villages, one-half the inhabitants were 
nobles; and as these were invariably the laziest of the tillers 
of the soil, besides having the largest families—as in the time 
of the Irish famine, when births increased with the price of 
potatoes—the wealth of the country soon grew all on the one 
side, and the titles on the other. The eleven sons of a noble 
earl, who held a hundred acres of land, came to be all full- 
grown counts in course of time; but they had less than ten 
acres each betwixt the world and their nobility. A continued 
repetition of this process necessarily increased to an enormous 
degree the number of titled ostlers and chambermaids. 

The royal patron of Stein and Hardenberg, King Frederick 
William III., seemed to look with some satisfaction upon the 
rapid decay of the Prussian noblesse, and during his reign 
nothing was done to stay it. Animmediate change, however, 
took place on the accession of his successor. Frederick 
William 1V., full of medieval notions, held firm to the axiom 
of Montesquieu, Point de monarque, point de noblesse: point 
de noblesse, point de monarque ;” and one of his first acts 
when seated on the throne was to promulgate a sort of limited 
law of primogeniture. On the 10th of November, 1840, 
while the States of the kingdom were going through the 
ceremony of J/uldigung at the royal palace, his Majesty sur- 
prised them by declaring his resolution to create a Grundbesitz 
Adel, or territorial nobility, “based on the English 
model.” The royal ordinance thus promised was published 
a few days after, and though it contained little more 


sian Herrenhaus, or House of Lords, which is | 


modelled confessedly after our own upper branch of the | 


of the French Revolution swept away the whole of| 


bed under French bayonets in the disastrous | 


In 1807, the dis- | 


| ment given by a powerful sovereign, with full faith in 
Montesquieu, barons continued to increase and baronial lands 
| to decrease in Prussia ; and the legions of the noblesse who could 
| not find room in the army, which was kept exclusively for 
| them as a preserve, were still driven into ostler duties and 
| other hardships. To essay a last remedy for the evil, Frede- 
rick William IV. finally undertook, in the period following 
| the stormy days of the spring of 1848, to create a House of 
| Lords—after the English model, of course. 
Immediately after the revolution of 1848, the project 
| was laid before the Constituent Assembly of a House of 
Peers; but the bill, although emanating from the Govern- 
| ment, was all but unanimously rejected. An infinitesimal 
| amount of sympathy in favour of a home-grown noblesse had 
been evinced in the formation of the National Parliament, in 
| which sat no more than sixteen noble owners of landed estates, 
| at the side of some sixty professors and schoolmasters, nearly 
| eighty tradesmen and merchants, and close upon a hundred 
workmen and peasants. It was no wonder that the scheme of 
| a House of Lords should be discarded by such an assembly; 
| but the same result happened in subsequent and less demo- 
cratic parliaments. However, King William IV. was too full : 
of Montesquicu to give way before the opposition of popular 
representatives; and again and again his ministers had to 
| bring forward, often sorely against their inclination, proposals 
| for the creation of a legislative peerage. After the failure of 
| all these schemes, the King finally, on January 28, 1852, 
promulgated a new constitution, one of the main ingredients 
of which was the long-desired House of Lords. The new 
Chamber of Peers was to consist of all the princely 
members of the royal family ; the mediatized German princes 
| having possessions in Prussia; sixty hereditary members of 
the territorial nobility created in 1840; an equal number of 
| other great landed proprietors, and ten life members nomi- 
| nated by the King. Frederick William IV. was very sanguine 
| about the success of this plan for creating gradually a real land- 
| holding aristocracy, such as that possessed by Great Britain; 
| but the opposition to this part of the new Constitution was so 
large and gencral that at Jast the King had to give way before 
‘it. After some years of squabbling with the representatives 
of the people, another Magua Charta was imposed by his 
| Majesty, which considerably modified the enactments of the 
former as to the existence of a legislative peerage. This royal 
decree, dated October 12, 1854, and subsequently, after much 
discussion, ratified by the Second Chamber, brought into life 
the curiously constituted House of Lords which still exists in 
Prussia. It is composed of, first, the princes of the royal 
family who are of age, including the scions of the families of 
| Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern - Sigmaringen ; 
secondly, the chiefs of the mediatized princely houses, recog- 
nized by the Congress of Vienna, to the number of sixteen in 
Prussia; thirdly, the heads of the territorial nobility formed 
by the King, and numbering some fifty members; fourthly, a 
number of life peers, chosen by the King among the class of 
|rich landowners, great manufacturers, and other “ national 
celebrities ;” fifthly, cight titled noblemen elected in the 
eight provinces of Prussia by the resident xob/esse of all de- 
grees; sixthly, the representatives of the Universities, the 
heads of “chapters,” and the burgomasters of towns with 
above fifty thousand inhabitants; and, seventhly, and lastly, 
an unlimited number of members nominated by the King for 
life, or for a more or less limited period. This House of Lords, 
the strangest of all political compounds ever manufactured, was 
vaunted to be, by the Ministers of Frederick William IV., a 
product of deep statesmanship, as including both the aristocracy 
of birth and of merit. It passed the crucible of the professorial 
body in the Lower House under the supposition that, if not 
useful as representative of enlightened Conservatism, the 
Chamber of Peers would be, at least, harmless. The sequel 
showed that this was a strange miscalculation of political 
elements. 
The Prussian House of Lords assembled for the first time in 


than nominal enactments, gave rise to a great deal of the spring of 1855, when it became at once apparent that the 


angry discussion in Prussia. Augmented titular dignities 
and considerable political privileges, such as direct representa- 
tion in the provincial diets of the kingdom, were promised to 
all who would entail their landed estates according to the law 
of primogeniture, and many legal facilities not before exist- 
ing were given for attaining this object. Frederick William 


IV. took immense interest in the carrying out of this, his | 


favourite idea; notwithstanding which the scheme had few, 
if any, practical consequences. Custom and routine once 
more proved stronger than class interest and pride of birth ; 
and medieval primogeniture was unable to drive ante-mediw- 
val gavelkind out of the field. 





In spite of all the encourage- | 


new institution was nothing but a receptacle of all the anti- 
quated principles and opinions to be found in the kingdom. 
Speakers stood up in the //errenhaus advocating the re-intro- 
duction of the stick as justiciary agent; while others were in 
favour of razing all large towns to the ground and planting 
potatoes on the ruins. Some very ancient lords set a good ex- 
ample to their brethren by appearing in powdered headgear with 
orthodox tail, and on many occasions knee-breeches and brass 
_ buckles were decidedly in the majority. During the session 
from 1855 to 1860, the Chamber of Peers consisted of some 
230 members, classified after the following manner. There were 
30 dukes, 85 counts, 26 barons, 60 nobles of lower degree, and 
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only 29 untitled members, comprising the representatives of|doms.. The last demand of the Diet, it will be remem, 
universities and cities. The ultra-conservative element was bered, was for four separate Governments for the re ‘ 
so strong in this assembly that it was not found necessary to Danish States, and this has been finally rejected. Holstein 
augment the seventh class of lords, consisting from the com- | the King is willing to give up,—willing even, it would seem 
mencement of only a score of nominces of the Crown; andj to make over to the German Diet in full sovereignty, without 
sometimes the ministers themselves were hampered in their regard even to his personal rights as Duke. Schleswig, how 
measures by the extreme zeal of a majority of the noble peers. | ever, he cannot surrender, even if he would, for Schleswig _ 
Popular wit soon designated them as the Kleine Herren, or | cludes Kiel, and to give up Kiel is to place a German fleet 
lordlings, which name the 230 have retained ever since. At | within a few hours’ steam of his capital. The Schleswigers 
the present moment, it is universally agreed on by all parties | moreover, are at the worst divided in opinion, and to give yp, 
in Prussia, that the Upper Chamber of the Legislature, as | some three hundred thousand of willing subjects, half of them 
created by the law of October 12th, 1854, represents nothing | Danes by birth, to be governed by a king who has just gqg. 
but the very narrowest squirearchy, untempered by that intelli- | pended constitutional liberty, is a sacrifice too great even for 
gence which is found in general among men of good birth, | the husband of the Countess Damer. The King will fight 
even in Germany. The few really wealthy as well as sooner, and the emergency has already produced a rapport be. 
educated members of the Prussian nobility keep quite aloof | tween him and his subjects, unexampled since the day wheg 
from the House of Lords, partly from political ignorance, and | he surrendered the dignity of his crown to marry a pretty 
partly out of dread of bad company ; and their place is taken | milliner. 
by little landowners who cannot see beyond their village, and| Unfortunately for him and for Denmark, there exists, besides 
who are, on the whole, of more limited understanding than even | the wish for war on the part of Germany, something 
the peasants among whom they spend their lives. The cha-| approaching to a justifiable cause. We necd not enter into 
racter of the noblesse thus gathered in a Chamber of Peers, | the endless historical question, for the main issue rests upon 
is fairly represented in the Chairman of the illustrious assem- | statements admitted by both partics to the suit. Holstein 
bly, Count Eberhard of Stolberg-Wernigerode. This gentle- | the King gives up. That Duchy is really German. His own 
man is looked upon as one of the wealthiest and most | title to it is Germanic; it is a constitutional member of the 
influential persons in the Upper House, although his| Federation, and the population are to a man either Ger- 
patrimony consists but of some fifty score acres in Silesia, | man or Germanized. There is no argument possible about 
bound in entail to create a territorial nobility. The Stol-| Holstein; but the Germans want Schleswig too. They 
berg family, to which this Count Eberhard belongs, offers} have no Federal right there, and no complete claim of 
a good illustration of the way in which the real old aristo- | kinship; but they have an agreement, under which the 
cracy of the country have merged into their present position. | Danish Government promises that Schleswig and Hol- 
Possessing originally an immense domain in the northern | stein shall always remain one, shall follow cach other's 
provinces of Germany, the heritage of numerous feudal grants | fortunes, whatsoever they may be. Prussia has, there- 
and gifts, the Counts of Stolberg for centuries lived like great | fore, a locus standi, and the Danish Government is 
lords, and as such went into war and battle, and were killed | reduced diplomatically to one of two arguments. The loss of 
off fast enough not to allow the estate to split up by division | Schleswig breaks up the monarchy, and monarchies always die 
among too many members of the family. ‘Then, however, at | fighting; or the people of Schleswig prefer the government 
the beginning of the last century, came a time of peace, and| with which they have so long been connected, and which, 
with fighting getting comparatively out of fashion, the pro- | though semi-absolute in form, is, in practice, one of the freest 
lifieness of the family asserted its natural consequences, and | and most honest of administrations. The Danes, at all events, 
the custom of gavelkind came into unceasing application. | even if defeated in argument, will not give it up, and intend 
So things went on till the present moment, when Prussia has | evidently to fight to the Meath to prevent what they 
come to be blessed with no Jess than one hundred and twenty- | justly, but somewhat undiplomatically, regard as dismember- 
nine counts and countesses of Stolberg, all full-blood nobles | ment by the sword. Hitherto, though weak in troops, they 
in their own right, with claims on the broad acres of the one | have always contrived to find friends; but now, for the first 
original old Stolberg, and with a thorough consciousness of their | time, all their alliances are failing them. Russia does not 
exalted rank and birth. This “progress” which the Stolberg | want a Germanic navy at Kiel, rivalling her in the Baltic, and 
family are making in the world, is far from coming to an end. | perhaps interfering impertinently with her menacing diplomacy 
Count John Peter Stolberg, now living, has seven sons and |in Sweden. But Russiais paralyzed for the hour, and cannot, 
daughters ; Count Bernard has eight; Count Joseph ten; | if she would, interfere actively in Germany, under penalty of 
Count Andreas eleven, and Count Wilhelm of Stolberg no | seeing Polish opposition suddenly ehange into armed revolt. 
less than twelve children, every one of them a count and | France has no desire to see Northern Germany, which wants 
countess from the cradle. Strasburg as well as Schleswig, become too strong; but 
It is not very difficult, under these circumstances, to under- | the Emperor just at this moment cannot quarrel with Prussia, 
stand the determined opposition of the Prussian House of Lords | and scems to have given pledges of some sort to the Premier, 
to the Chamber of Representatives, in respect to the re-organiza- | who understands his epoch, and has abolished a constitution. 
tion of the troops, which has brought about the serious consti- | There remained England, which the Danes always supposed 
tutional crisis now existing in the country. ‘The preservation | to be friendly to their cause, but England has finally given in 
of the actual state of things, which makes the army a pre- | her adhesion to the Germanic view. In a despatch dated 
serve for the noblesse, is a question of life and death to the | September 24, which is really astounding in its arrogance, 
members of the Upper House and their familics, and it is | Earl Russell lays it down as settled that Denmark must grant 
certain that no amount of persuasion, or even political neces- | to Schleswig complete independence, so that it can never be 
sity, will induce them to give way in the present conflict. | “incorporated ;” that the four States, Denmark, Schleswig, 
This is what Prussian politicians are seriously considering at | Holstein, and Lauenberg, must vote a ‘‘ normal budget” for ten 
the present time, while discussing the turning-point of the | years, and that all extra expenses must be voted separately every 
constitutional life of their country. Singularly enough, there | year by the four State legislatures. What business the English 
are still a considerable number of men who think, with the | Foreign Secretary can have with such details is one of the un- 
late King, that it willbe possible tocreate an aristocracy “after | explained secrets of diplomacy ; but the broad meaning of the 
the English model.”” These theorists, numerous in the pro- | despatch is sufficiently and unpleasantly clear. If Denmark 
fessorial clement of the country, are evidently in entire igno- | rejects a totally impracticable constitution, England will 
rance of the very nature of the English Chamber of Peers, so | not interfere to protect her from the consequences of such re- 
often referred to in their discussions. Besides, Herr von | jection. Denmark, therefore, loses her last powerful ft iend, 
Bismark-Schinhausen himself might hesitate on hanging his | and must, if Prussia persists, cither dismember herself, cutting 
predecessors, Stein and Hardenberg, in effigy, and annihilat- | herself, as it were, in two to conciliate opinion, or fight it out 


kJ : . ° | : : ° ° . 
ing the social revolution accomplished by them more than half | with such assistance as the Scandinavian peninsula cat 














a century ago. afford. That is not perhaps so trifling as it appears. Germany 
cannot attack Denmark by sea, while Sweden can, if willing, 
EARL RUSSELL IN DENMARK. | afford her sister kingdom an army of fifty thousand good sol- 


: ae! are a brave race and a proud, these Danes, and it is | diers, protected by their position on an isthmus, with each 

well for them, for it is too evident that they have only | flank defended by gunboats. This force may make good its 
themselves to rely on in a death-struggle immediately at | defence till such time as Europe, gradually growing excited 
hand. Unless we misread the signs of the times, Prussia | with the sound of the cannon, shall separate into parties and 
has made up its mind to attack them, and Earl Russell’s | finally interfere. But Denmark, even with this assistance, 1 
despatch, published this weck, cuts away the last hope | fearfully overmatched, and Earl Russell’s despatch may, if 
of defence from any source outside the Scandinavian king- | Prussia can find a decent general, prove the death-warrant of 
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apc, . . 
he kingdom. Deprived of all his territory, save the Islands | of the party, and they revolted. And though the result of the 
' ad Jutland, nothing would remain to the King with his mil- | election was that the two directors of the Packet Company 
i n anda half of subjects but a fusion with Sweden and | were returned, they had proved their strength, and continued 
Nast, on terms which would leave the gallant little | sullealy to count their cousins and mutter revenge. An 
monarchy only @ second-rate province in a Scandinaviun | opportunity was soon forthcoming. The general election 
Kingd a, . ines followed in 1859. The Tories, taught by experience, brought 
There are few Englishmen, we conceive, who will witness | forward no candidate, and the discontented Liberals proposed 
such a result without a ry a For a et years | M pie Seymour. He - —— by a certain section 
ye never encountered Denmark save to injure her or | of the Tories, and returned. From that moment a split be- 
oo injuries, yet page » of kinship _ mutual = | tween the two divisions of the Liberal camp was established, 
‘sence has never utterly died away. Englishmen under- | and it has continued until now. 

wT Danes 00 they will never understand Frenchmen, and| Since the general election of 1859, the director of the 
know that the arrogant German estimate of their superior civi- | Peuinsular and Oriental Company who was then unseated, 
lization is wholly ae ~~~ ; ha op yng - pe oF —_ + lige per. and the ae i 
t addicted to talk about the ‘‘absolute Ich,” are on the death of Mr. Wilcox has occurred at a moment when no 
an and especially in all political life, the freer and higher | other member of the Board is willing to offer himself for elec- 
race, and their subjugation by Germans will be to English- jtion. ‘The rival establishments saw their opportunity, 
Ts ain. ret whi ‘Ip? Wejand Captain Mangles stepped into the breach. At one 

men matter of personal pain Yet what help Ve | I ing Pl i 
cannot declare war upon our permanent continental allies !and the same time Chairman of the London and South 
upon so unsatisfactory a cause, or even to resist their natural | Western Railway Company, chairman of the Royal Mail 
jration to possess one decent port, and all power of | Steam Packet Company, and a director of the Dock Com- 
exerting moral influence Earl Russell has thrown away. | pany, he is backed by the combined influence of all three, 
He has himself proposed impossible terms, and as they have aud thus overshadows even the majestic prosperity of the 
been rejected, England has no alternative but to retire, pained Peninsular and Oriental. Captain Mangles is, moreover, a 
if not humiliated, from the discussion. Germany must werk | sound Liberal, and from his position just the person to be 
her will, and as every German believes Kiel essential to | intrusted with the especial protection of the local interests of 
German unity and Schleswig an oppressed province, and as/the port. The Tories, however, relying on the split among 
Herr Bismark-Schénhausen can only regain by war the/their opponents, and perhaps hoping that their candidate 
leadership of Germany forfeited by his overthrow of freedom, | would receive from some of the supporters of Mr. Seymour 
the German will is not very far to seek. The only remaining | payment in kind for the votes to which that gentleman owed 
hope is that Prussia, after its fashion, may occupy so much | his election, have induced the newly-elected Lord Mayor to 
time in changing thought into action, that before the first | present himself as a candidate. But Mr. Seymour was shrewd 
regiment marches the complexion of European politics may | enough to know that this course would endanger his seat at 
have once more changed. the next general election, and his friends could not but feel 
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that if they could secure one-half of the representation, their 
THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC COMPANIES AT 
ELECTIONS. 

VERY one in these days of universal travelling knows | 
E Southampton, with the railway, the docks, and the 
huge steamers which have converted a quiet little local sea- 

+t and fashionable bathing-place into the principal commer. | 
cial town of the South of England. Every one, too, has | 
noticed, close by the dock-gates and the railway terminus, 
the great ugly block of buildings, with wings of unequal | 
length, which forms the offices of the Peniusular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. Within the last two or three | 
weeks an accident has deprived the Company of its Chairman | 
and the town of its senior representative in the House of | 
Commons. Southampton is now, therefore, in the throes of 
an election, and the different influences which are at work for 
aad against the Liberal and Tory candidates respectively, 
seem to be in themselves sufficiently singular to invite and 
sufficiently pregnant to deserve a more minute examination 
than is ordinarily given to the manoouvres and vicissitudes of 
a local contest. 

Of the great companies to which the prosperity of the 
town is due, the Peninsular and Oriental has always possessed 
the greatest influence. It is, in the first place, by far the 
most prosperous of them,—far more so, for instance, than its 
rival, the Royal Mail. It spends large sums of money in the 
town, and its interests in no way clash with those of the 
iahabitants. The Railway Company, on the contrary, is 




















victory over the commercial-aristocratic section of the party 
was complete. More than half the representation they never 
aimed at, and could not hope to secure. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that they should begin 
to deeply deplore the late unfortunate division in 
the party, and to express their willingness, in case 
Mr. Seymour was accepted as one of the representa- 
tives of the whole Liberal party at the next general election, 
to use their influence both now and then in support of Cap- 
tain Mangles as the other. With the acceptance of this offer 
has ended, as it seems, at once in Southampton the split in 
the Liberal camp and the Conservative reaction, of which a 
few months back we heard so much. 

But now the question arises, what can induce the Lord 
Mayor to contest a town where there is well known to be an 
overwhelming Liberal majority on the register? Mr. Rose 
has, no doubt, in due course of seniority become Lord Mayor 
of London, and is a gentleman of unblemished character; but 


_he is certainly not a person of remarkable weight or popu- 


larity even in the City, and out of it has no reputation what- 
ever, except for having commanded the enemy on a Volunteer 
field day in opposition to the heroic Ranelagh, and having sus- 
tained the fire of blank cartridge which was directed 
against him with unflinching coolness and resolution. His 
hopes, therefore, ean scarcely be founded on the idea that the 
electors of Southampton will be dazzled by the brilliancy of his 
past achievements. But now a new actor steps upon the 








excessively unpopular, as the townspeople are perpetually | crowded stage. The Peninsularand Oriental Company is blessed, 
squabbling with it for more trains and lower rates. And the | not only with a chairman and directors, but with a manager. To 
Dock Company has, in addition to similar causes of dissension, | the fortunate shareholders in that Company, Lieutenant John 
the unpleasant recollection attached to it in the minds of only | Engledue, R.N., is a person of much importance. Their 
too many, that they were bold enough to take shares in the | large dividends are due in no slight degree, as they well 
project, and not bold enough to refrain from selling while | know, to his energy and ability ; but it may, perhaps, be per- 
they were at a discount. Thus it is not wonderful that the missible to hint that he. was marked out for the position he 
chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental became, in the person | fills so well, just as Major Pendennis was for the committee 
of the late Mr. Wilcox, member for Southampton. His high | of his club, by a certain lordly disposition and sense of natural 
personal character, his connection with local interests, and his | aptitude for command. This noble elevation of temper has 
consistent and advanced liberalism, alike marked him out as the | brought him more than once before the public. It inspired 
fittest representative of a liberal and progressive constituency. | him with the idea that he ought to be permitted, in defiance 
Things being in this state, Sir Alexander Cockburn, the other _ of the rules of the service, to receive pay as a Nayal Lieu- 
member, was, in the year 1857, elevated to the bench, and | tenant, without being willing to serve in that capacity when 
another director of the Peninsular and Oriental immediately | called on. It imposed this novel view on Lord Derby’s first 
presented himself as a candidate. But meanwhile the Liberal | short-lived administration, and restored his name to the Navy 
party in the town had gradually been drifting into much the | list, only to be removed from it again after the lapse of a few 
same position as that of the Whigs in the first Parliament after | months by the narrow pedantry of the Whigs. It has made 
the passing of the Reform Bill—it was too strong. The less| him, as a magistrate, the intrepid defender of the captain of a 
aristocratic portion of the Southampton Liberals, who had shared | passenger ship who wrecked his vessel in sight of harbour by 
the sweets of power through the influence of the Attorney- | running a useless risk to save ten minutes, and has compelled 
General, were by no means inclined to see the whole representa- | the Board of Trade to try all similar offenders thenceforth in 
ton of the town in the hands of the more exclusive section | London. Nay, the sense of wrong, which he keeps laid away 
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in his deep soul, brought him forth as a Tory candidate at public, for example, is just now grievously annoyed by the i 
the last election for the borough, till his directors, who were | security of the metropolis. Quiet people with watches are ki ree 
standing in the Liberal interest, hinted that they did not quite | down every evening, kicked into illnesses, bludgeon ye od 
seem to see being opposed by their own manager. But the | dangerous fevers, robbed and insulted with almost com Ca into 
hour for revenge has now struck. No director of the Penin- | nity. ] 
sular and Oriental wants to sit for Southampton, and the |. | 
Board has no disinclination to see the Chairman of the rival 
Company embarrassed in his candidature. So long as the “ . l ' ators may 
town returned one of their body the Peninsular and Oriental | be, and even to hint that the insecurity of a city like London jg 
Company was Whig. Now that it does so no longer, Mr. | ® little disgraceful to its police and the Home-oflice. It finds, more. 
Engledue may take its whole influence bodily over to the | over, that the authors of some of the worst of these assaults are 
Tories if he will. The Lord Mayor represents the Tories with | ticket-of-leave men, and asks with very natural, though only half 
the Company instead of without it; Captain Mangles repre- | informed anger, if turning out burglars of unusual skill and g 
sents the Liberals without it instead of with it, and thatis all. | ters of uncommon audacity are the official proofs of Sir 004 
But powerful as the Company undoubtedly is, it cannot carry | J.1h's success. ; 
the town. If only the Liberals remain united, and ordinary | p 
energy is exhibited, the return of Captain Mangles may be | ash oil a eae 
regarded as tolerably certain. meetel oe umns of texts and numerals. In accents of holy horror 
Already this rivalry is represented as having borne its na- | he produces paragraphs all nicely dated and numbered, which show 
tural fruits. Mobs have paraded the town, mischief has been that the ticket-of-leave system was approved by the Commons, 
done, and blows have been exchanged. The companies have that every convict is aware of the time at which he will get his 
been openly charged with giving their men a holiday, in order | ticket, that the number of men released on such tickets has, singe 
that they may employ their leisure in manifesting their zeal | 1853, been only 1,400 a year ; and finally, that the number of habj. 
for their employers. Whether this be true or not, the state tual criminals known to the police is only 123,049, frequent. 
of parties at Southampton certainly deserves the consideration | jpg 23,916 houses. Could any statement possibly be more gati 
of thoughtful men. That employers in large towns should | ¢,.¢o.y% ‘There is the streneth of the criminal for rf 
exercise a certain influence in elections is inevitable, just as | y 1 cig Peat — ee ee acoumately 
ie teniaenies Meth emmeiiesn Yn temar Gnes thle in| set out, and it is only larger by 33,000 than the army with which 
fluence has been carried far beyond its legitimate bounds, and | we reconquered India, and by 53,000 than the army with which 
doubtless, is so sometimes even now. But it is equally certain | order is maintained throughout the British Isles. ‘That magnifi- 
that publie opinion does operate upon individuals nowadays | ¢¢@t force is recruited by only 1,400 persons a year, i.e., by the 
with great force, and if it has not killed intimidation, has at equivalent of one regiment of infantry and one of cavalry, or say 
least scotched it. The influence of individuals, too, is always | about five garotters and other ruffians per diem. ‘The arrange. 
exercised in the same direction. A tenant or clerk may vote | ments, moreover, which produce that result were accepted by a 
under pressure, but the same employer does not urge him to committee of the House of Commons, sanctioned in official 
vote one way at one election, and another at the next. 
Sos ae gi y wie com rty + eto praca and robbed, and deprived of the means of livelihood by these 
decency expect his tenants to rat too. Now, it is quite | ™T™ 1's all according to rule, and Sir Joshua cannot argue 
obvious that with a public company the case is altogether with heretics who believe that the rule itself may be wrong. It 
different. A public company hasno decency. Having neither is true there are texts in still older minutes praising transporta- 
soul nor body, it proverbially dreads no punishment, either tion, and to them Sir J. Jebb looks back with a loving, though as 
here or hereafter. No one can charge Mr. Engledue with | he knows a vain regret ; but beyond that point he dare not go. He 
inconsistency; he has always been a Tory; but the Board | would be out of the range of official theology ; so he leaves us 
which he represents ought scarcely to wink at his proceedings. | without a suggestion, or a promise of better days, or a hope of 
That they should allow their influence to be used on behalf of. ides who may comprehend that texts, however valuable, are not 
two of their number was unjustifiable, but customary. But aa tly equivalent to successful adzainistrati Aa 
that, after allowing the screw to be put on their staff for fif- 8g" 4 eer z ra ager — ee _— bape yates - 
teen years in one direction, they should suddenly suffer it to | “° fight out its battle with the 123,049 members of the criminal 
be applied to the same persons in the other, is a little hard on “™Y; the 1,400 garotters added thereto every year, and the 
those unfortunate clectors. Even supposing that esprit de corps 23,916 evil houses which accommodate them, in the best way it 
unites the Peninsular and Orientals as one man, and that can. 
political principle is as nothing to them when the chairmanof,|  Imbecility of this sort has its amusing side, but it has alsoa 
the Royal Mail is in the field, the spectacle is only the more _ dangerous one. Convincing Sir Joshua Jebb is not a task which men 
demoralizing. It is the good fortune of the individual em- | yesponsible to God for their time are at all likely to attempt; but 
ployer, that even in violating the rights of his dependants, he | it is only honest to warn him that there are signs abroad which 
sets himself a sort of example of consistent public spirit. The ...ot that the British public is eetting i s all thn candela 
lesson which the Peninsular and Oriental Company is teaching | a nae 4 ; we ang eta tpt samy rere me Sa 
at present, is that all public spirit is to be regarded as entirely fits of ‘lind w rath at a patent iniquity. Under those circumstances 
subordinate to professional esprit de corps. Considering the | that public invariably demands a scapegoat, and is exceedingly 
great and increasing influence which public companies are | likely to soothe its remorse for its own leniency towards criminals 
likely to exercise in this country, it is desirable that conduct | by ordering the official execution of the gentleman who has the 
of this kind should not be allowed to pass in silence. Many | principal hand in making them what they are. The real cause of 
thoughtful Liberals have adopted Mr. Mill’s opinion, that the | the new ferocity displayed by our criminal classes is Sir Joshua 
evil of intimidation, which the Ballot would restrain, no’ J.),h, who, in the teeth of all evidence, persists in declaring that 
longer outweighs the evil of allowing men to vote uninfluenced | ~ 
by the check of public opinion. If companies are to use their 
political power in the sort of way they are said todo at South- | 
ampton, it may be necessary for them to reconsider that | 





cant tor te . ete impu- 
al by the newspaper writers, who, being at once men of 


watches and late hours, are specially liable to attack, the public hag 
| begun to object to these assaults, to inquire who the perpetr; : 


Joshua 
Out rushes Sir Joshua into his pulpit, brave ag q 


abbi or an Irish Calvinist curate, and hurls at the public two 


minutes, and approved by Sir George Grey. If people are beaten 


good conduct means prison subordination, and in turning them loose 
without probation and without police surveillance, to recommence 
in the absence of all employment the easy and profitable trade of 








decision. | robbing the wayfarers. The long array of texts means simply 
. | nothing at all. There is nothing whatever in them to prevent the 
THE GAROTTERS AND SIR JOSHUA JEBB. | Director-General and Home-oftice from ordering that ‘ good con- 


j E have a class of public servants among us who bear toofficials | duct ” shall mean settled habits of industry; or from directing 
in general the relation which Recordites bear to Christians. | that every convict shall present himself once a month at the 
They believe only in texts and numerals. So long as they can | nearest police-station to explain his mode of living, have his photo- 
quote a column of figures out of a report, or a bit of a secretary's graph taken, and answer any questions asked him as to any recent 
circular, or a clause in an Act of Parliament, they are content, and and undiscovered crimes. Arguing with an official of this kind 
wonder with languid but venomous irritation why the public is not | is, however, mere waste of time. The public must make up its 
so likewise. Prove to them that the Act was drawn for a totally | mind as to what it wants, and why it wants it; and then compel 
different purpose, that the secretary has condemned the very view | the Hlome-office and Parliament to accede to its clear demand. 
they support, that the figures disprove their own case, and they | The difficulty is to make up its mind. Far the easiest and 
declare their opponents ‘ prejudiced,” “ ignorant,” or “ anxious to | most complete solution would be to seize all the criminal class, Sir 
set aside the results of long experience.” There are the texts, and | J. Jebb’s 123,049 future subjects, and all the convicts, tie them 
what can their meaning have to do with the argument? The | neck and heels, and pitch them into the sea ; but as nobody except 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Carlyle is likely gravely to recommend that course, some | at the gates of Athens, on the evening of October 22. Here it met 
‘ Jder and less thorough scheme must be found. There are with a serious check, which, for a short while, threatened the success 
2 dreds floating about, but the only one which is recommended bes the whole revolution. ‘The troops refused to join the insurgents, 
nese successful experience is Sir Walter Crofton’s. He has | and General Spiro Milio, the Minister of War, was on the 
actually reduced the average of re-commitments to a result point of signing an order for placing Athens in a state of siege, 
which, in England, would be almost equivalent to the extinction when ¢ olonel Papa Diamanto] wouk 8 commander of a detachment 
of conviet crime. His system involves no resort to transportation, | of artillery, rushed to his barracks, in the lower part of the town, 
no local difficulties, and no unendurable expense. The convict and harangued the soldiers in terms of passionate eloquence, 
is simply compelled to work out his freedom, instead of | Thereupon the artillerymen, with loud shouts of exultation, de- 
being petted into temporary good order, and _is then found | clared themselves in favour of the revolution ; and when, only half 
employment under the surveillance of the police. Of course an hour after, the Minister of War, followed by a strong body of 
there are fifty arguments against the plan ;—official assertions | gensdarmes, arrived to give orders for posting cannon in the 
that Irish convicts are better than English, official fears that | street of Hermes and the other main thoroughfares, he was re- 
nobody in England will ever employ a convict ; but the scheme | ceived with hisses, and threatened with death unless he quitted 
eeceeds, and that is precisely the point at which all the “able” |the city. Thus the revolution was accomplished at the 
and “ experienced” and “satisfactory” devices tried in England | capital of Greece, though not by the Republican party. Colonel 
have broken down. The criminal class, it is said, does not increase ; Diamantopoulos, the mainspring of the whole movement, as far as 
put it certainly concentrates itself in the towns, and England | Athens was concerned, belonged to the liberal-conservative 
wust either reform its system, or by adopting a strong and severe | party, the members of which rallied at once round him to form a 
repressive police, abandon the most distinctive feature of its free | Provisional Government. _ 
social life. As to the immediate danger, that may, we believe, be | Mavrocordato, the most eminent of Greek chieftains, was, in 
wet without the action of Parliament. The police force ought to | the first heat of the revolt, proclaimed by the voice of the people 
be increased, more especially in the City and the far West, where jas head of the new executive; but the Colonel and his friends 
the solitude which prevails at night directly encourages crime. | interfered in this movement, and on the morning of the 23rd of 
Every man guilty of garotting should be committed for attempted | October announced the formation of a government as arranged 
murder, and an effort should be made to secure more light. A law | among themselves. It was to consist of Dimitri Bulgaris for 
compelling every occupant of a house paying the house duty | president, and Constantin Kanaris and Benizelo Roufos for vice- 
to keep a gas lamp over his door would, we fear, be considered | presidents, with a council of seven ministers attached. Nearly the 
oppressive, though it would instantly transform London, and | whole of these new leaders belonged to the Conservative ; a few 
make the streets as safe by night as by day. But more light | only to the Radical, and none to the Republican party. 
should be provided, particularly along the suburban roads, and| <A short sketch of the men who are guiding the destinies 
places like the Bayswater road, where, down the whole length of | of Greece at this eventful period may not prove uninteresting. 
the Parks, there is on the southern side not a single gas lamp. Dimitri Bulgaris is a native of Hydra, belonging to one of the 
The main corrective, however, will be the sentences. There is no | first families of the island. He entered the diplomatic career at 
fear of acquittals, but if the judges treat these murderous assaults | an early period of his life, and took a conspicuous part in the poli- 
as the magistrates have done, and inflict light sentences, they will | tical affairs of his country from the beginning of the war of inde- 
eontinue to increase. Already we suspect a large proportion | pendence. Ile was twice Minister of Finance before the revolu- 
are committed by mere ‘* roughs,” men who do not belong to the | tion of September, 1843; took part in several other ministerial 
regular criminal fraternity, but think the ten pounds they may get | combinations in 1847 and 1852; and in October, 1855, became 
for a watch and purse wellworth the risk of a year’s imprisonment. | President of the Cabinet, holding oflice till November, 1857. He 
They have been encouraged for years by the magistrates to be- | was then made a senator, but sat in the ranks of the opposition, 
lieve that brutal assaults are trifles, that “‘ hammering” a wife is | though careful not to compromise himself with the extreme left. 
expiated by a month's imprisonment, “ spoiling a peeler ” by three | [t was generally believed that he was in secret communication with 
wonths’, and cleaving open a wayfarer’s head by six months’, at | the insurgents of Nauplia; but he remained at Athens all the time, 
the outside. ‘The lenity of our laws against personal violence—a | and did nothing which might give the Government of the day 
true relic of Northern barbarism—has completely demoralized them, | cause to suspect his loyalty. Bulgaris is a man of sixty, of great 
and the temptations of a few pounds, a fog, and a little cruelty, physical and mental energy, and one of the best orators of modern 
coming all together, are too much for their nature. A few sen- | Greece. He enjoys considerable popularity in the country ; but can 
tencesof twenty years will warn them that brutality has its dangers | scarcely be said to belong to the leading political notabilities, like 
a8 well as pleasures, and at least deter all but the few who, after | Mavrocordato, Metaxas, the late Grivas, and others, That his 
large experience, consider Sir Joshua Jebb the most pleasant and sympathies are for France, and in favour of French institutions, he 
least extortionate landlord of their acquaintance. makes no secret; though it is, undoubtedly, a calumny to say, as 
THE CTATE OF PARTIFG IN CREECYE his enemies do, that he is a salaried agent of the Imperial Govern- 
UT ae bat po ine ge het ng and | ment. The next important position in the Provisional Govern- 
0 successful as it was, three parties are now, after the ment of Greece is filled by ¢ onstantin Kanaris, whe holds the post 
lapse of a month, gradually emerging in Greece. They may of first Vice-president. His faine, as a daring naval commuter Sa 
be described as the Conservative, the Radical, and the Re- Ge wer of camegentanen, “9 erergsnd gpach nat to need main 
publican parties. ‘The last-named made the revolution ; the first | “% although vee ao ue ng aatiee — erage - 
rules it at the present moment ; and the party of the centre will | colting wy wp rye aa aeeneran . — mane, ~ 
get the upper hand, in all probability, before another month is rue ete Gust ramps me . gine — ae 
past. To the Republicans undoubtedly belongs the merit of having belonging > Caskey, “ = we ‘* - : re ] " metas f : 
given the impulse to the great national movement which ended in wh = political rage = ad 14 re vs ; — 1 spelit “a 
the flight of Otho, and the proclamation of a Provisional Govern- ee ee 2 ee Se ee pay - 
“ashe ; tion is said to have undergone some change, and he is now 
ment. Old Grivas, the acknowledged leader of this party, was | believed to be very favourably inclined towards France. Constantin 
the first to raise the standard of revolt at Vonitza, on the gulf of | Kanaris has passed at present the threescore and ten, and is much 
Arta, on the 18h of October ; and his example was followed, on | enfeebled by age. He was several times in the Ministry of King 
the 19th, at Missolonghi, on the 20th at Patras, and on the 22nd Otho, but more on account of his name and fame than of any sup- 
at Athens, by men more or less devoted to him, all belonging to| posed political capacity. ‘The same motives have had much to 
modern ramifications of the Hetairia, which include nearly the whole | do in bringing the old admiral into his present conspicuous position. 
of * Young Greece.” General Grivas’s personal influence was almost | It has been quite otherwise with his colleague, the Second Vice- 
tnbounded in the provinces of Acarnania and (Etolia, a fact which | President of the Provisional Government, Benizelo Roufos. He isa 
enabled him to accomplish what probably no other man in Greece | native of Patras, about sixty-eight years old, and possessed of im- 
could have done,—to raise some two thousand volunteers on the spur mense wealth as well as great personal influence. He was for a 
of the moment, and with them give the first sign of an insurrec- | considerable time Minister of the Interior, while his father-in-law, 
tion strong enough to devoura king and free a kingdom. The move- | Conduriotis, held the Presidency of the Cabinet ; and it was 
ment thus begun was purely republican, and continued sotilll it arrived | acknowledged by even his political antagonists that King Otho 
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never had a more honest and sincere adviser. Benizelo Roufos is 
the leader of what is called the English party in Greece, which 
means that he admires the constitutional form of Government as 
established in England, and is not averse either to some of the 
commercial principles which govern British policy—free-trade, 
for example. Otherwise, he is well known to be a perfectly 
independent man, whose sole object as a statesman is the 
welfare of his country. There is no man in all Greece who 
enjoys a more general esteem and consideration, on account of un- 
doubted honesty of purpose, than Benizelo Roufos. 

The seven members of the council of ministers of the Provisional 
Government are nearly all men of note, and of considerable expe- 
rience in political affairs. The senior in rank as well as age, is‘Th. A. 
Zaimis, Minister of the Interior. He was twice Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs under the Government of King Otho, and for a long time 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. The late Government 
counted Th, A. Zaimis among its staunchest friends, and it is curious 
to learn that his name shines in letters of gold on the walls of the 
recently-inaugurated Propyleum of Munich, through the gate 
of which the exiled monarch of Greece passed not many 
days ago on his re-appearance at the Bavarian metropolis. 
Next in importance in the new Greek Cabinet stands T. 
Manghinas, the head of the Department of Finance. He was 
Minister of Justice for a considerable time under King Otho, and 
was afterwards made Senator, as was expressly stated, for eminent 
services rendered to the Crown. His colleague, D. Kalifronas, a 
rich citizen of Athens, and now Secretary of the Navy, was likewise 
for a lengthened period a member of the Royal Cabinet, but of 
late sat in the ranks of the opposition in the House of Deputies. 
Ilis appointment is not reckoned to be a very judicious one, for 
he knows nothing whatever of naval affairs, and the nomination 
seems to have been made chiefly to please the Athenians, still 
imbued, as ef old, with strong local patriotism. But the next 
department, the Ministry of Justice, is well filled by A. Coumoun- 
duvos, an able lawyer, who was twice Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer under the late Government. The new Minister of Public 
Instruction, i. Deligeorgis, is likewise an eminent member of the 
Greek bar, and for many years represented Missolunghi in the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was intimately connected with the 
attempt at insurrection in Western Greece in 1861; but though 
the Government arrested him and put him on his trial, his forensic 
eloquence got the better of it, and he was unanimously acquitted. 
Ki. Deligeorgis belongs to the Democratic party in the Cabinet ; 
as do also the two remaining members of the Administra- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Dimitri Mavromicalis, Minister of 
War, and the already-mentioned Papa Diamantopoulos, the 
present Secretary of Foreign Affairs. D,. Mavromichalis was for- 
merly aide-de-camp of King Otho, and is not possessed of great 
talent, but was chosen principally as belonging to one of the noblest 
of Greek families, he being the youngest son of Petro Mavro- 
michalis, better known as Petro-Bey, the famous generalissimo of 
the war of independence. His colleague, Papa Diamantopoulos, 
is, on the other hand, the most energetic man in the whole Cabinet. 
He was originally a lawyer, but afterwards entered the army and be- 
came colonel of artillery, in which position he was enabled, as before 
stated, to turn the balance in favour of the revolution at the Greek 
capital. Ie enjoys great personal popularity, and it is not at all un- 
likely that he will, before long, gain a name in the history of Greece. 

‘The Conservative party—so-called, of course, only under present 
ciretunstances—have for the time being the whole power of govern- 
ment in their hands, and must retain it, at least as long as Bul- 
But what amount 
of time this represents, it is difficult to say, for the Conservatives 


garis and Roufos remain at the head of affairs. 





a, 
to such an extent as to force the Conservatives into a political com. 
promise in the election of the future head of the State. The 
union has already taken place in one particular point, to the evident 
advantage of the party of Bulgaris and Roufos. ‘The Proposal tg 
give a vote to Greeks in foreign countries emanated from the 
Radical party, and its adoption by the Provisional Government 
is justly held to be a master-stroke of Conservative policy, }j 
requires but little reflection to see that, as the Greeks settled 
out of Greece are usually men of fortune and of Position 
in the world, they will assist their Conservative brethren at home 
in re-establishing a strong government. Already this has beep 
proved by numerous [ellenic addresses from all parts of Europe, 

‘There is no great difficulty in the way of a union of the Radical 
and Conservative parties in Greece; but between these and 
the Republicans the barrier seems closed. ‘The latter express thei 
determination not only not to try another experiment of kingship, 
whether of home or foreign growth, but to enlarge the boundaries 
of the young State, so as to enclose all the races of Hellenic 
origin. ‘The Republicans, of course, well know that “ la grande 
idée” can be worked only with the sword in hand, and they 
appear quite prepared to employ this means, in the belief that 
it is the only one for permanently establishing the happj. 
ness and prosperity of their country. ‘A nation of only one 
million is no nation at all, but a mere mockery and derision,” say 
the Republicans, “‘ and rather than remain in this state, we may ag 
well go back under Turkish rule altogether. A final struggle must 
decide the question —one of life or death.” The Greeks who speak 
thus are not, perhaps, very numerous, but they have the advan. 
tage of possessing bold and determined as well as thoroughly ho- 
nest leaders. The chief of these, General Theodoraki Grivas, died 
only a week or two ago, and his death has been a severe loss to 
the party, without, however, disorganizing it to any considerable 
extent. For the moment, the Republican banner is carried aloft 
by his son, Lieutenant Grivas, the one-armed leader of the revolt 
of Nauplia. But it is feared that this young man is somewhat 
too rash and precipitate to undertake the ultimate leadership of 
his party, as, indeed, according to some stories, he was on the 
point of committing what might have been a crime at the 
very commencement of the present revolution. Landing at 
Syra on the 22nd October, he heard that his cousin, a 
fair damsel attached to the Court of the Queen, was on 
board the Royal yacht. He forthwith embarked for Salamis, 
and, rowing aside the ‘‘ Amelia,” accompanied by a band of fol- 
lowers, loudly demanded his cousin. Being told that she desired to 
remain with the Queen, he fired his pistol into the cabin at the 
stern of the vessel, and narrowly missed shooting the poor fat 
king, asleep on a sofa. His companions then tore the pistol from 
his hands, wisely resolving not to begin a great undertaking by 
useless bloodshed. The fair cousin of Grivas ended by going to 
Munich with Otho and Amelia, leaving her one-armed lover in 
utter sorrow of heart. It isa pretty glimpse of romance among 


much political prose. 
[ seems a truism to say that before David couid have worn the 
armour of Saul, he must have had some of Saul’s training; 
that the limbs must have been formed and moulded, and the whole 
attitudes, not only of the muscular system, but even of sensation 
and perception themselves, adapted to the physical position thus 
assigned them, before the armour could have been of any use. So 
also it is surely not a very profound remark to observe, that you 
cannot civilize a savage by presenting him with a complete suit of 
what we may call the clothes of civilization. As it is not un- 


CIVILIZATION IN LONG-CLOTHES. 





themselves confess that their position is not a very strong one, the common for schoolmasters to discover that they cannot make boys 
majority of the nation being deep under the influence of ultra- sleepy by insisting on their taking the authorized steps for going 
Liberal ideas, and inclined to follow the leaders of the Radical | to sleep, however cheerfully those steps may, in the first instance, 


party. 


At the head of the latter stands Alexander Mavrocordato, | be taken :—as they very quickly learn that the pillow—symbol of 


the most famous of living Greeks. On the eventful night of the | repose—fulfils a very different function, and is soon fly- 
22nd to the 25rd of October, he was raised, as before noticed, by | ing wildly about the room as the missile of mischief, or 
acclamation to the supreme dignity in the State, from which position of animal spirits ;—so the English Government are beginning 
he was driven only by local pressure. Athens has always been | to experience in New Zealand, that when the natives are furnished 
more Conservative than Greece, and though the revolutionary | with a complete apparatus for social and judicial civilization, 
wind this time came from the Republican West, it was not strong | though eagerenough to handle these curiosities of European life, they 
enough to raise more than three Radical members, out of a list | are exceedingly unlikely, if left to themselves, to apply them to the 
of ten, to the zenith of the movement. Nevertheless, as the cur-| intended uses, but will employ the timehonoured and respectable 
rent of democracy continues as strong as ever, it is doubtful | forms of law merely as instruments for complicating and aggra- 


whether the party will not, after all, get the upper hand; at least, vating not only the din of battle, but the number of occasions for 
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battle If you put bovs into men’s shoes or hats or trousers, are 
pattle. +t) : 

they likely to be 2 
frst fray breaks out as they would have been, if they had been 


in so amiable a frame of mind by the time the 


smifted to run about even in rags adapted to the age of boyhood ? 
ri not every time they tumble over their own shoes, or tread 
upon their own breeches, or disappear into their own hats, be 
certain to add some additional asperity to the future blows 
with which they will greet their antagonist ?—and we need scarcely 
hint that these spontaneous misfortunes will not be the worst,— 
that they will be much multiplied and aggravated by auxiliary 
external agencies. Well, thus also is it happening to the clever race 
whom we have, with our usual awkwardness, begun to patronize 
and supersede in New Zealand. Anxious to sow amongst them 
English principles of civilization—afraid to take them at once 
under the absolute responsibility of English rule—we have adopted 
avia media which is producing the quaintest possible fruits. We 
have 
for themselves, without giving them the guidance even of a single 


English official in the majority of the native villages. ‘They have | 
been induced to imitate our forms of law, and they have | 


caught eagerly at the suggestion ; but the kind of scene which re- 








sults is not very unlike anarchy. We will premise that the | 
“ Runanga” is an assembly of the clan—(originally of its chiefs or | 
elders, now of the whole clan)—for any purpose whatever ; and that | 


the witness of the following scene is a man of very high character, 
a Mr. Turton, a former Wesleyan missionary, constantly resident 
among the natives :— 

“Immediately afterwards the Maori court, or runtga, was 
opened, as if in illustration of their speeches, and for my peculiar 
benefit. Old Riwai sat as judge: the case, one of korero-teka 
(slander), was introduced, and argued by two young men, roias 
(lawyers), each having received a fee of 10s. The judge was 
quickly confused by them, and sent to ask me how to proceed. 1 
replied, that I was there as a spectator only, and wished to sce how 
such cases were conducted. Plaintiff then began on behalf of her 
daughter, of ten years of age, whose gentle birth had been ma- 
ligned, and in a screaming speech, with abundance of puqana 
(grimaces), demanded damages of 50/, to be paid down at once. 
On this‘loud laughter rose ow every side. The child's father 
came forward to prove how reasonable was the demand, saying 
that, though the mother was a slave, he was a chief, and a great 
one too, and that the sum was little enough for having called 





his daughter a taurekarepa (slave). Tle was quickly supported by | 
g ] 1 y sup} ; 


aunts and uncles in abundance, who all, doubtless, thought that 
501. ready cash would be a good thing for the family ; and so they 
all stood up and chattered together, making confusion worse con- 
founded. By this time, the two lawyers were nearly fighting, 
pacing about and speechifying one against the other; and the 
Court was about to decide in favour of the plaintiff, who had 
gained judgment solely through strength of lungs and impudence, 
when up jumped the defendant, a wretched looking old woman, 
and all in tatters, and rushing into the ring, she first divided the 
lawyers, then assailed the plaintiff, then abused the witnesses, 
heaped scorn on all the party, and justified the libel ; then repeated 
it most expressively, and dared them to their faces. The whole 
Court was instantly in an uproar, like Bedlam let loose, each 


person siding off to his party, and every speaker grinning | 


at the rest, and all speaking and rushing about together ; when my 
interference was again requested by the judge. Poor old man, he 
was all in a nervous sweat, and had evidently lost the train of his 
ideas. Order being restored, I took the case in hand, much to the 
diseomfiture of the lawyers, and within a quarter of an hour, the 
whole evidence had been extracted, and the decision given. Judg- 
ment was still for the plaintiff, but only 10s. damages ; and yet all 


parties were pleased with the result ; even the old dame herself was | 


content, crying out that *she had never had such a sum in her life, 
and never should have, and that they might get the money as they 
could.’ This speech was received with great applause, and a col- 
lection at once commenced, when garments and coins of various 
value, amounting to about 25s. were handed over and laid at the 
feet of the mother, the plaintiff, as a cure-all for her troubled mind 
and daughter's damaged reputation.” 

And this is by no means the most flagrant case related. In 


another case a Maori asked 150/. damages, and gained 201. by 
the sentence of a Maori Runanga, because his wife had been 


“tickled on the arm” by the defendant. Again, in this latter 


case the Runangas were turned into a sort of savage Star- 


chamber without its power Mavris go about listening for any 
tart or cross speeches between husband and wife, father and 
children, and the like, and imum liately report, on which the 
Runanga fines the offending party, and if any protest is made, 


fines both parties for ‘contempt of court.” Of course, such 


fines are not paid without a ** row,” cither enforcing payment or 


exacting satisfaction for the demand, as the case may be ; so that 


this affectation of British civilization real ly is only a prolific stock | deliver elaborate speeches on some historical, philosophical, or even 


neouraged them to try to imitate English modes of procedure | 


|of new anarchy. The natives first pelt each other with the forms 


of civilization, and then, as the interest rises, cast away entirely 


, these insufliciently deadly weapons for the sake of a good 


barbaric fight. ‘The truth is obvious, that the suit of civilization 
| with which the natives have been presented is entirely unfitted to 
their present moral figure, and that, though they amuse themselves 
with it as a curiosity, and dress up in it with childish pride, their 
| first idea of putting it to use is to pull it off again, and let fly its 


} individual elements as convenient missiles of war. 


The mere attempt to adapt the machinery of a complex and 
jelaborate society to a set of intelligent savages seems to us to 


show a complete delusion as to the true relation between 
the civilization of the mind and the civilization of ex- 


| 


j ternal institutions. You might as well suppose that it 
| is mere shafts and harness which render the wild horse fit 
jfor draught, as that the institution of juries and advocacy 
The body 
and instinets of the wild horse need, indeed, far less severe previous 
training for the one purpose than the mind and instincts of the 


| will fit savages for a worl! of European order, 


Maoris need for the other. The one can be effected roughly in the 
case of any individual steed, though it be captured from a wild 
herd on the prairies none of whose ancestors has ever known a yoke. 
The other is a process which it takes generations to accomplish, — 
which the accumulated pliancy of mind and reserve of thought, 
| self-restraint of will, and habitual conformity to social customs 
of fathers and sons for a century or two, could alone com- 
pletely effect. We have called civilized institutions a kind 
of costume ; but beneath this costume there must be a natural skin 
| of civilization, forming a living part of the human nature thus in- 
| vested, in order to make the costume either endurable or useful. 
| How little can this be understood by any who suppose that the 
| Maoris can be improved by inducing them to embark on a course 
| of social and political affectation !—for that is what it amounts to. 
| Of course the civilizing process must have a beginning; but the 
| beginning of true citizenship can never be in the attempt to ape the 
| external methods of a society divided from it by a gulf of centuries. 
Nodoubt, as Mr. ‘Turton tells us, the craving for a manly adminis- 
| tration of simple law and justice is strong in the Maoris, and the 
proper answer to it would be to appoint European magistrates in 
every district, to adiminister summarily the rude justice which best 
|suits a rude state. ‘ Judges of the people” are the first want of 
a nation entering into the ways of civilized life. This it is that 
best imbues it with that instinctive deference to authority, that 
| respect for the State as distinguished from any individual, which 
is the root of all civilizing influence, without involving all 
ithe confusing details which, to tribes in such a condition, 
|not only defeat the purposes, but obscure the meaning of 
justice. What could Deborah have done for the children 
lof Isracl, if, instead of simply reproaching Reuben for “ abiding 
among the sheepfolds,’ she had been hampered with an in- 
ternational law of neutrals to which Reuben had appealed ? 
What could Samuel have effected if he had been the judge of a 
| prize court, and bound to hear an Amalekite counsel object to 
| the condemnation of their flocks; or if an appeal had lain from 
him, in ceclesiastical matters, to Saul’s privy council? Yet such in- 
stitutions would have been quite as consistent with the civilization 
of the Jews of his time, as are these elaborate judicial follies 
with that of the Maoris. ‘These intelligent and sagacious savages 
want just and humane judges, and a just and humane, but very 
simple law. In some places, it is said, they are very anxious to 
apply the Deuteronomic law, especially in its severest aspects— 
to stone those guilty of adultery, and so forth. ‘This seems 
to us to express almost pathetically two things,—one, the great need 
| of a really strict and inflexible justice ; the other, the still greater 
| need of Christian guides in the application of these principles. And, 
| while they have neither, to try and encourage them to extemporize 
)a justice for themselves, by showing them the ‘theatrical pro- 
perties” of the British system—for that is really what it amounts to 
—is certainly to starve the spirit of civilization, and yet boast of 


having bestowed on them the very dangerous toys which constitute 


its forms. 
= 


THE FRENCIL LAW OF INHERITANCE. 
[From ovk Spece1aL CorresrondEnt. | 
November 19th, 1862. 
Iv is customary in France that, after the vacation, at the opening 
of the judicial session, the heads of the courts of justice should 
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social subject. ‘This duty has just been performed, and with some- | 1 am afraid, does not admit of two solutions, if nothing be done ¢ 
Ss 0 


thing more than usual solemnity, too. 

Few of those harangues, pompous as they are, have, in my 
opinion, a claim to the attention of the public. But there is one 
of them which, I think, deserves particular notice, as it bears upon 
a question so closely connected with the welfare, nay, the very ex- 
istence of France, that they may be said to depend on it to a great 
extent. 

Everyone knows that a law, introduced at the time of the first 
French revolution, decrees that property shall, at the death of the 
proprietor, be equally divided among the children, and that no 
deed of gift shall exceed the half of the testator’s property, if he 
leaves one child ; the third, if he leaves two children ; the fourth, 
if he leaves three or more. Is this law a sound one? Such is the 
question laid down in the speech of M. Pinard, ‘ Procureur- 
Général” of the Court of Douai ; and M. Pinard has no hesitation 
in declaring that there lies a great evil, more especially in reference 
to agriculture, so that a prompt remedy must be looked for. Be- 
fore examining the value of the remedy he himself proposes, let us 
state how matters stand. 

It has been said over and over again that peasant proprietorship 
in France dates from the Revolution. A mistake this undoubtedly 
is. M. Michelet, in his book * Le Peuple,” is quite right in call- 
ing to mind that, in 1785, Arthur Young felt astonished, almost 
afraid, on seeing to what extent the piecemealing of the land had 
been carried out in France; and, as early as 1697, Boisguilbert 
bitterly lamented the dire necessity under which, in the time of 
Louis XIV., a great many landed proprietors had been to sell part 
of the land acquired in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The truth is, therefore, that when the Revolution seized upon 
the forfeited lands of the clergy, of corporations, of emigrants, 
and, by dividing them, added one million two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand small landholders to the then existing body 
of peasant proprietors, it did but sanction a principle already at 
work—dignifying a fact into a social duty. Be this as it may, the 
practice, become legal, of dividing each state between all the 
deceased owner's children, has proved fraught with evils which it 
would be vain to deny. 

In the year 1815, the number of properties assessed to the land- 
tax (cétes foncivres) was 10,085,751. In 1842, it amounted to no 
less than 11,511,841. Now, it must be borne in mind that each 
estate, instead of being compact, commonly consists of several 
detached portions (parcelles). Of those parcelles, there were as 
many as 123,360,338 on the Ist July, 1834; and that this 
number has, from 183-4, considerably increased cannot possibly be 
doubted. However, if we deduct from the above-stated figure 
those parecelles which have been reyistered as such, although con- 
tiguous, and also the various kinds of buildings, we shall find that 
the whole rural property in France may safely be considered as 
divided into 100,000,000 parcelles at the very least. 

Ilectares. 

The total area of France being . . . . 52,860,298 
From which must be deducted the space occupied : 

By the roads, the paths, the squares, 
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By the rivers, the lakes, the streams . 365 
By the churchyards, the churches, the 

presbyteries, the public buildings 17,7714 
By the private buildings of every 

description . . . 1. 2 « « PEI S42 
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‘The area of the cultivable land will be found equal to 51,581,202 
* hectares. 

A circumstance not to be overlooked is, that forests to the 
amount of 7,422,514 hectares, and heaths to the amount of 
7,799,672 heetares, are held, generally in large masses, by the 
ancient civil list, the State, or the communities. And so the 
average contents of each parcelle can hardly be reckoned at half 
a hectare. ‘The hectare = two and a half acres. 

‘These figures show conclusively enough into how many small 
detached portions the land in France has been parcelled out 
under the operation of the French law of inheritance. As to the 
proportion between the agricultural and other classes, 1 take 
the calculation of M. Rubichon not to be wide of the mark, 
when he reckons the whole number of agricultural families in 
France at more than 5,000,000, or at three-fourths of the entire 
population. ‘Thus France swarms with mock landlords, most of 
whom have much ado to keep body and soul together, so 
miserably small is the fragment of patrimony from which they 
must screw out a subsistence. 

Whether the division and subdivision of land, already carried 
so far, are to proceed with accelerated speed, is a question which, 





cure the evil. ; But I readily confess that there is a great deal of 
exaggeration in what Messrs. Monnier and Rubichon have 
said of the awful rapidity with which the action of the French " 
of inheritance devours the soil. The ablest defender of peasant 
proprietorship, M. W.'T. Thornton, has proved satisfactorily in 
his very instructive and very interesting book, ‘* A Plea for Pennat 
Proprietors,” that the number of agriculturists and landed proprie- 
tors has not, after all, so much increased, during a long period, - 
might have been inferred from the continually advancing increase 
of the number of assessed properties ; the latter fact being attri. 
butable to various causes which have nothing to do with the 
partition of land. Unfortunately, of these causes the most 
important and most effective seems to have escaped the 
attention of M. Thornton. In fact, what is decomposed by 
the action of the law of inheritance, is continually being 
recomposed by the action of usury. In other words, the counter. 
acting principle of a great evil is another great eyil, 
As the resources of the peasant proprietors are not sufli- 
cient for their permanent support, they are compelled to 
borrow money ; and, as they are bent on remaining proprietors, 
they borrow money at fabulous interest. Peasants, whose estates 
yield 24 per cent. at most, will have no objection to borrow money 
at the ruinous rate of 6 or 7 per cent., rather than part with their 
scrap of land. ‘The consequence is, that starvation soon stares 
them grimly in the face. ‘Then, naturally enough, Shylock steps 
in; the peasant is expropriated ; and that is done again by 
usurious purchasers, which had been undone by the law of 
inheritance. IIlow comfortable to die of the treatment of the 
disease instead of the disease itself ! 

Ask a French peasant what is meant by politics, his answer is 
sure to be: taxation; ask him what is meant by a tyrant, his 
answer is sure to be: a usurer. 

The fact is that landed property in France is mortgaged to such 
an extent that the interest payable in consequence is actually 
equal to one-third of the estimated rental of the kingdom! 
—which amounts to saying that, in France, most of the so-called 
landholders are kept in bondage by usurers ! 

As to the fatal consequences with which the excessive division 
of land is likely to be attended, in reference to the progress of 
agriculture, need I say :— 

That the breeding of cattle requires a certain extent of ground; 

That it is impossible, without a capital, either to buy, or to keep, 
or to renew them ; 

‘That where capital is wanting they are overworked and ill fed ; 

‘That small farms and insufliciency of capital are convertible terms; 

That the small-farm system tends to paralyze the development of 
the animal kingdom, and thus to dry up the very source of agricul- 
tural wealth ; 

That the necessary effect of such a system is to substitute fields 
for meadows; the cultivation of corn, which, carried too far, 
exhausts the soil for the breeding of cattle, whose manure makes it 
fruitful ; 

That, through the division of land, the fields themselves are, at 
last, broken down and pulverized—the plough, which spares human 
strength, being superseded by the spade, which taxes it severely. 

‘That the occupier of a small farm is too poor to bear the expense 
of properly manuring his fields, and draining, and irrigating them; 

‘That, under the small-farm system, the use of expensive ma- 
chines and the division of labour are equally impracticable ; 

That the capital sunk in providing the necessary buildings is 
comparatively far larger than is required in extensive farms; 

‘That crops cannot, for want of space, be sutliciently alternated ; 

That the little proprietor must of necessity lose much time by 
the mere process of conveying his produce to market ; 

In fine, that, so far as agriculture is concerned, * division is 
destruction.” 

The following facts and figures are sadly illustrative of the 
defective state of agriculture in France, and of the unprosperous 
condition of the French peasantry :— 

From 1816 to 1845, inclusively, France has been compelled to 
import, for her own consumption, 31,699,925 heetolitres, estimated 
at 717,192,369 francs. In other words, there is often lack of corn 
in a country where the cultivation of corn is, perhaps, more exten- 
sive than anywhere else in Europe. 

Again, in spite of rather heavy duties, France buys, every year, 
sheep and horned cattle to the amount of eight or nine million 
francs. 

The general statistical report, published in 1837 by Government, 
and cited in the book of M. Raudot,* shows that, at that period, 
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h Frenchman’s daily average allowance of bread did not exceed 
the f ‘ 


: on i that his daily average allowance of butcher's 
eighteen ounces, and iil ' : 


meat did not exceed one ounce. 

For all this, the system of lt petite culture, as enforced in 
France by the law of inheritance, is in great part responsible. M. 
Thornton himself does not di ny that to this law are to be attri- 
puted some of the evils most bitterly complained of : expensive liti- 
gation, loss of ground in the numberless paths connecting the par- 
celles, Icss of time in passing from one to another, mutual tres- 
passes, consequent disputes and lawsuits. * 

Now, what is the remedy proposed in M. Pinard’s ** Discours de 
rentrée?” -M. Pinard thinks that the disposalle quota ought to be 


raised to the half of the property, whatever the number of 


children. . 
Such an attempt to come back to a state of things so utterly 


destroyed by the French Revolution would have, indeed, little 
chance to be welcome, if carried out. France is not at all prepared 
tt anything like the system of primogeniture and entail ; 


to adloy 
In England, where 


nor is this in the slightest degree desirable. 
the aristocracy is constantly invigorated from the ever fresh, ever 


I 


oductive powers of nature in all ranks and classes, so that from 
her body the nation is always sure to be supplied with faithful and 
enlightened servants, the system of primogeniture and entail may 
be viewed by many in a favourable light; but there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing in the history of the French nobility, to recom- 
mend the adoption of an aristocratic principle by France. 

Besides, peasant proprietorship is not in itself an evil ; it is only 
made so by the splitting up of the land into innumerable small 
portions. With peasant proprictorship are connected advantages 
of the highest moral order, and it is, at any rate, an acknowledg- 
ment of the claim of the cultivator to his share of the fruits of the 
earth. So keenly is the French peasant alive to this, that miserable 
as his condition generally is, he would not for the world exchange 
it against that of a hirel labourer. As M. Michelet has it, the 
French peasant is as passionately fond of his field as a lover is of 
his mistress. 

The true remedy, and the only one likely to become popular 
when well understood, would he—farming by association. 

A FREEMAN. 





PARIS ARTISTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
[From our SpecraL Corresronvent. | 
Sm,—Will you allow an artist who has lately returned from a 


hasty visit to Paris to address to you a few random thoughts, the | 


result of his stay there? Iean searcely hope that what I write 


will be new, but I will do my best to put it in a readable form. I | 


have no wish to trench on the ground so ably occupied by your 
special correspondent on French matters. TI plead guilty to the 
charge of extreme ignorance on all political questions, and blush to 
own that even the reading of our Parliamentary debates is a task 
frequently accomplished with difficulty. But there are several 
things in a city like Paris on which one whose eye has been 
accustomed to study externals might be expected to say some- 
thing worth hearing, and though I could wish that some abler hand 
had undertaken the subject, yet that is no reason to deter one from 
striving to point out how, in many respects, we might take some 
useful hints from our neighbours across the Channel. 

It is ten years since 1 first saw Paris—arriving there shortly 


after the memorable coup d'ctat, when the house-fronts of the | 


Boulevards du T: mpl and Suint Martin still bore the marks of 
strife in the shape of numerous bullet holes. The change that has 
taken place in the city since that time is literally marvellous. 
Everything is altered—magnificent streets and boulevards have 
arisen on the sites of old narrow ways; the square, an idea hor- 


rowed from London, but considerably improved in its transmission, | 


has become an institution. ‘The Place Napoleon, the junction of 
the Louvre with the Tuileries, is really a superb work, and seem: 
the labour rather of twenty than of only five years. Most of the 
old well-remembered spots have entirely disappeared, or are with 
difficulty recognizable. ‘The Atclier Picot, in the Montmartre 
quarter, into which I was ushered one cold morning in February 
to begin my studies “from the life,” had disappeared, and in 


its place now risesa pile of smart new buildings, six stories high. | 


Paris is certainly the best ‘ composed” capital in Europe ; its 
planning out is artistic in the highest degree. Along broad line 
of strect is terminated by a public building, or the dead wall which 
ends a row of houses is adorned with a handsome fountain, At 
every turn the eye is met by some harmonious arrangement of 
forms and masses that shows theartist rather than the bricklayer 
has been at work. The aspect of the streets is imposing in the 
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| long perspective lines, and the elegant proportions of the houses. 
They have a stately uniform look, being built principally in the 
Italian style, which contrasts favourably with the odd jumbles of 
| Gothic, Elizabethan, and classic architecture which we meet in 
| London, ‘The mania for Gothic revivalism has not reached Paris 
| I only noticed one modern Gothic church (its name I forget, but 
it is near the Louvre) and I believe it is the only one that 
has been erected of late years. ‘The Italian style, which has 
scarcely had a fair chance here, is the prevailing style at Paris, and 
its effective appearance, when ably treated, pleads strongly for 
its more liberal adoption in this country. When one first returns 
to London after seeing Paris, the contrast is so strong as to almost 





cause the wish that some despot with an artistic sense were 
allowed to rule over London for, say, ten years. Faney, with the 
means which England has at command, and with a man of energy 
and taste at the head of affairs, what might not be done in that 
time! I am not unmindful of underground railways, ‘Thames 





embankments, main drainages, and other great works that have 
| been, or are to be, carried out: but we want the beautiful as well 
to take pride in our capital. With our 


climate, and while we build in brick instead of stone, we can- 


las the useful if we are 


| not, of course, hope to vie with the cheerful aspect of Paris; but 
that is no reason why taste and judement should not be expended 
on the exteriors of our dwellings and public buildings, so that the 


Londoner might have his eye gratified by some attention to 


elegance of proportion and harmonious arrangement of lines and 
forms. At present, he paces through street after street of brick 
packing boxes with stuccoed fronts, holes cut for windows, and no 
| roofs visible, but in their place rows of cowls and chimney-pots of 
uncouthest form. The fronts of our streets are bal enough, but 


what can be more hideous than a view of the backs—those 


| 
| monotonous surfaces of flat dingy wall, with rectangular apertures, 
| unadorned hy mouldings and gaping holes through which the sky 


is visible above the rain pipes? When we build a presentable 


iiouse—and London is by no means deficient in them, as Park lane, 
Pall Mall, and other places testify—it loses much of its importance by 
being partially hidden underground. Our public buildings even do 
not escape this treatment. Somerset [louse stands in a cellar, and the 


Gothic Irvingite church in Gordon Sar combines the requisites 
of a place of worship with the railed area of a private dwelling- 


house. When this peculiar arrangement is not adopted, we take 





other means of hiding our few presentable public buildings. The 
British Museum, instead of being a terminal feature to a broad 
thoroughfare, is faced by a street of fourth-rate sho} s: and St. 


| Paul's is hemmed in by mean houses, so that we can only obtain a 
good view of our Cathedral by crossing the water and looking at it 
from the end of Blackfriars bridge. But it is not alone in the fit- 
ness and elegance of their buildings that the Parisians surpass us : 
their houses are built with far greater attention to solidity 
and security than ours. I saw several in course of eree- 
tion, and noticed how massive were the outer walls, how 


each floor was rendered fireproof by means of iron ceilings, or 


by layers of bricks and cement between each story—how firm and 
substantial were the joists and rafters, and thought with grief of 
the showy-looking villas in our suburbs at home, which hold 
together less by the act of the builder than by ascrics of fortuitous 
| chances, and in which as natives of a free country we are content 
}not only to suffer all kinds of annoyances in the shape of smoky 
chimneys, roofs that are not water, and doors and windows that 
}are not air tight, but to pay money cheerfully for their use. We 


}go on complacently reiterating the dubious assertion, that * an 
| Englishman's house is his castle,” ivnoring the idea that it is a 
very poor kind of castle which affords protection neither from 
the weather nor the ticket-of-leave nian 


In the matter of street nomenclature, I think, also, we might 
advantageously take a hint frow the French, It is a good and 
| graceful custom to keep the names of the who ha 


renown before the eyes of the peopl oO name a street, or place, 
rather than 


ve ae hieve | 


\ 


or fountain after those who have helped to civiliz 
destroy their fellow-creatures. In Paris the statesman, the poet, 
the painter, and the writer give their names to some principal 
In England, where we are so slow to raise a costly 
reat men, it is rather surprising 


thoroughfare. 


monument to some of our chicfcst g 
that this custom, which at least is recommended by its cheapness, 
1 Queen streets 


is not more widely practise d. We have King 
without number: our warriors by sea and land have not been 
forgotten. We have even a Shaftesbury road and a Shaftesbury 


crescent ; but London, as yet, may be wehed in vain for a 


Chaucer place or a Shakespeare street. 
In all theatrical arrangements we are ta behind the French. 


‘It is not surprising that they sho ud act better as a nation than 
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we, but we will say nothing about acting just now. In the com- Here I must conclude, though there are other topics on Which | 
monest Parisian theatre you will find, supposing the scene to repre- | could have wished to say a few words—as, for instance, som, of the 
sent the interior of a room, a veritable ceiling capable of supporting | Parisian shops, and the elegance shown in the arrangement of the 
a solid-looking chandelicr, instead of the slip of eanvas which | wares they contain. I might have endeavoured to diseoyer ei 

hangs down perpendicularly in our theatres. ‘The walls again are | Paris that picturesque head-dress, the cocked hat, adorns, jn og, = 
built in, wings being dispensed with, and thus an air of reality is | variety of shape and twist, the head of each public official, . nd in 
contributed to the apartment. ‘The flat scenes representing land- | London serves only to make parish beadles look ridiculous, [ yyjni, 
scapes and buildings will appear, probably, to most English eyes, | have described a visit to a photographer's, and asked how it jx that 
coarser and less artistic than our own, but it appears to me they are | with us the operation of sitting for a carte de visite is one inyo)y. 
really in better taste, being secondary to the actor, instead of dividing | ing much loss of time and temper, and in Paris is an affair literally 
the attention withhim, But it is inthe arrangements for getting into | of five minutes. On these and other subjects much might hay 
the'theatre that we are most conspicuously deficient. Ido not say this | been said. Last, though not least, there is French art itself, on 
in behalf of those who can pay for their stall or box, to whom the | which how much might not be written. But my son, What 
managers of our theatres offer as few obstructions as they can, but | decided opinions on this score might be decme: heretical by my 
for those whose means compel them to resort to the pit and galleries. | brethren, and so, as I fear 1 have already wearied you, and ciyey 
If any one will take a walk to the Haymarket about six o'clock in | many of your readers cause to think me denationalized, will pony 
the evening, he may witness a sight which, unless he is more than or- | subscribe myself, faithfully yours, , 


dinarily fond of enjoying the troubles of his fellows, may give him An EnGutsu Parrpy, 





pain; though he will acquire a lofty idea of the patience and => 
fortitude of his countrymen and women. <A densely packed mass 2 ‘ 

of beings is waiting till the hour arrives for opening an aperture some Music md the Ean AUN, 
three feet wide, dignified by the name of * pit entrance.” ‘They + ; 


wish to see Mr. Sothern as Lord Dundreary, and wile away the | Tur current number of the Guzeite Musicale contains a long and 
intervening time with disjointed attempts at conversation, or by en- | interesting letter from a correspondent at St. Petersburg oy 
deavouring to allay that appetite for nuts and sweetmeats to which | the production, at that city, of Verdi's new opera, La Forza ¢ 

the British play-goerisinvariably prone. Gradually the crowd becomes | Destino. As we are tolerably certain to see it brought out at on 
denser—the pressure, uniformly equal in every direction, becomes | or other of our London opera-houses in the course of next seasoy, 
gradually more difficult to be borne, especially by those unfortunates | an account of its leading characteristics may not prove uninterest- 
who have come early and are near the entrance. Ina minuteorso}ing. The libretto is adapted from a Spanish drama, with the sam 
the door opens, and then comes the grand crush. Women scream | title, written some thirty years ago by the Due de Rivas, and which 
and faint, and even men turn sick. As if the pushing and crowd- | was, in its turn, an imitation of the horror-crowded dramas of 
ing were not enough, there is a step just within the threshold, | Victor Hugo, then so greatly in fashion in France. 

down which those who are in the van are liable to be thrown if at There is, as was also demanded by French taste at that period 
all unwary by the strong pressure from behind, or borne from the | a violent contrast of farce, but far from anything like even a sufli- 
same cause past the paying-place, which is insidiously placed just | cient respite or breathing time between the rapidly succeeding 
within the portal. At this moment, when everybody requires all | horrors. Don Alvarez, a Spanish hidalgo, while urging the heroine 
his wits about him to prevent being trampled under foot, and | to fly with him, is surprised by her father sword in hand. Ik 
whilst his arms are jammed hopelessly against his chest or sides, | raises a pistol, but ultimately throws it from his hand. Striking 
two ruddy policemen in an aggravating state of coolness when | the ground it explodes, and the bullet enters the heart of the oli 
i}man. Leonora—of course she is named Leonora—is ignorant of 








compared with the seething crowd below, appear on an eminence, 
and exhort those in front to ‘push back.” But this is 
not so humorously sarcastic as the request placarded by the door 
requesting the visitor to ‘* take care of his pockets,” which is equi- 
yalent to tying the hands of a child, giving him a smart push, and 


the cause of the accident, and, believing her lover to be guilty of her 





father’s murder, flies from the home of her brother, Don Carlos, 
who has vowed eternal vengeance both on him and her, Disguised 
in man’s clothing, she takes refuge in a mountain retreat, formerly 
occupied by a hermit, only intrusting her secret to the prio 
of a neighbouring convent. In the meantime. Don Alvarez 
has rescued Doa Carlos from banditti; and the two, wm- 
known personally to each other, swear eternal friendship. 
Shorily afterwards, Don <Alvarez is wounded, as he thinks, 
mortally, and intrusts to his new friend a packet, to be burned in 
case of his death. Don Carlos, however, suspects, and, on opening 
it, sees the portrait of his sister, aud on Dou Alvarez recovering, 


beseeching him not to fall. Such is an unexaggerated account of 

what I saw a month er six weeks ago, and judging from other 
theatres and the conservative nature of the Briton, there is no 

reason to doubt that the same scene is nightly enacted. And will | 
any one, with all his insular prejudices thick upon him, who has | 
seen the orderly entrance of a crowd into a Parisian theatre, each | 
person as he comes taking his place at the end of the * tail,” say 
that these things, at least, are not * ordered better in France ?” 
The barriers prevent all crushing, and the strong bully can | 
claim no precedence over his weaker neighbour, but must | 
take his tun with the others, or, should he attempt to} Father Raphael, resorts to the convent near which Leonora i 
make any disturbance, is quietly removed by the  sergent | dragging along a wretched existence. Von Carlos, however, leing 
de ville, and placed at the end of the queue. We respect | wanted for the final catastrophe, has recovered in som: miraculol 
the liberty of the subject more in England, anda rough may make | manner, and discovers his retreat. In a paroxysin of rage at th 
insults heaped on him, Don Alvarez casts aside his sae 


he is challenged by his enemy. This time Don Carlos i 
** mortally ” wounded, and Don Alearez, wader the name of 


himself tolerably obnoxious in similar circumstances, without fear of 


police interference, so long as he does not lay hands on his neigh- | character, seizes the sword brought for him by /* 


bour’s watch. ‘The new theatre of the Gaité, at Paris, affords a! Carlos, and the two renew the deadly combat without th 
proof that it is possible to sit out a theatrical entertainment with- | wallsof the convent, and not far from the hermit’s cell oceupied 

out fear of suffocation or cramp in the limbs. ‘The house was | Leonora. ‘The latter, attracted by the clash of swords, recogni 

crowded when I was there, and though the weather was warm, | the combatants, and rushes on to the spot just in time to see he 
there was no difficulty in breathing freely. The entrances are | brother fall, this time wounded really to the death. With a fearful 
lofty and spacious, broad flights of stone steps lead to the different | dying effort he accomplishes half his vengeance by plunging his 
parts of the house—the interior of which is prettily decorated, and | poniard into the breast of his sister, who had bent over, as she 
what is much more important, if managers would but think so, | thought, the corpse of her brother in agonies of grief. Don Alearc: 
well ventilated. ‘The apparatus for lighting is placed outside a! loses his reason, and after a frightful scene of madness, throw 


roof of ground glass, and casts a mellow and softened radiance | himself over the precipice on the crest of which Leonora’s cell was 
that is grateful to the eyes. The old footlights, the worst | placed. 
possible way of illumining the human features, still hold their sway, The scene bougfe too, which alone contrasts with this monstrous 





and will do so, I suppose, for many a day in both French and | chaos of horror, is one which can scareely be called comedy— 
English theatres ; but if they must be retained, what is to prevent | certainly not pleasant comedy. A crowd of starving poor, 
besieging the gate of a convent, and receiving their daily dole ot 


their being sunk slightly below the level of the stage? "Their illu- 
minating power would not be decreased, and a clear view of the | soup from an overfed “ fiére porticr,” is just such a semi-ludicrous, 
stage would be afforded. Something of the kind was, I believe, | semi-repulsive scene as the disciples of the French school, under 
recommended in the Builder some time back. ‘The hint is at all | the inspiration of which the drama was written, delight in, as the 
events worthy the consideration of M. Boucicault, to whom the | sole interlude between the main features of murder, suicide, and 
public will now look for much in the way of rendering our theatres | madness, Still, however, as lust, envy, hatred, and revengeful- 
a little more inviting than they are at present. ness are the principal passions played upon by dramas of this 
: 
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disgust, and horror, the principal emotions ex- 
even a forced laugh at a scramble for soup 


Shook, and terror, 
cited in an audience, 
by a starving crowd is a relief. 
With such a drama as that of which I have sketched the outline, 
Verdi is, a8 might be expected, in his element. The letter from 
which I have condensed the above, does not enter at any very great 
Jength into the musical construction of the opera, but it is evident 
that Verdi has been inspired by his theme to an amount of beating 
of drums, braying of brass instruments, screams for sopranos, and 
shouts for tenors, greater than usual. There is not a single trio, 
quartet, oF morceau d'ensemble in the whole course of the opera. 
Leonora’s vocal part is almost confined to a duet with Alvarez, 
«une strette bien accentuée,” and a cavatina alternating with the 
matin chant of the monks, somewhat after the manner of ‘* Ah che 
la Monte,” or the “* Miserere ” in J/ Trovatore. Sacred music is in- 
troduced to excess throughout the opera, as also are processions of 
monks and pilgrims—most effective when employed in moderation, 
as inthe last act of La Favorita, but utterly out of taste when 
employed in such profusion, A‘ rataplan” similar to that in Les 
Hugucnotsis one of the most striking morceaux ; and of choruses there 
are, of course, numbers. The St. Petersburg public, always enthu- 
siasts for Verdi, received the opera with ceaseless applause ; and 
the correspondent of the Gazette Musicale, premising that the 


style is exaggerated Verdi, speaks highly of many portions. At all | 


events, its production in London must be looked forward to in the 
present dearth of Italian composers. 

Mesdames Barbot and Nantier Didiée, and Signori Tamberlik 
and Graziani were the principal executants. ‘Tamberlik always 
exerts himself to the utmost in Verdi's music, and has, doubtless, a 
full amount of uts de poitrine allotted to him. AMATEUR. 


——S 


BOOKS. 


MERIVALE’S ROMAN EMPIRE* 
Mr. Menivare ends, rather than completes his work at the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. Although the pressure of private duties, and 
what we regard as unfortunate and misplaced diffidence, prevent 
him from executing the entire plan drawn out in the preface 
to his first volume, the point at which he pauses is net selected 
by arbitrary caprice, for it marks in more senses than one the 
close of an era, What Mr. Merivale terms the Flavian period, 
though broken by a change in the Imperial succession, possesses 
an essential unity of character. Order and repose are its main fea- 
tures. From the day when the agitations of the Gracchi broke 
the uniformity of the Senatorial rule, until the rise of Vespasian 
to supreme authority, the nobles of Rome had never made peace 
with the representatives of Tribunitial power. Liberty and 
anarchy, it is true, expired together, when the free state passed 
under the rule of Augustus; and, if with the death of Cicero 
orators were silenced in the Forum, no second Milo or Clodius 
was allowed to decide the policy of the Commonwealth by the 
daggers of bullies and prizefighters. But when attempts at armed 
resistance became hopeless, the Optimates assumed an attitude of 
moral resistance, and, unable to oppose the power of the Empire, 
exhausted their life in fruitless protests against its existence. 
Their virtues, no less than their vices, forced them to this 
course. A sense of dignity, a reverence for the sole kind of 
freedom known to the ancient world, and a manly detestation of 
monsters of depravity, such as Nero, kept the best men aloof 
from rulers whose authority seemed to rest on the violation of the 
moral law recognized by the human conscience, whilst oligar- 
chical exclusiveness and philosophical pedantry led nobles— 
perhaps hardly less vicious than their master —to abhor 
emperors who, from the very force of their position, could not 
govern the universe with a sole eye to the interest of one munici- 
pality. This feud between the aristocracy and the throne, though 
to some extent it kept alive a sentiment of personal independence, 
produced most disastrous results; since the leading Romans 
lost thereby the habits of political life, and monarchs, who 
knew that, whether they ruled well or ill, they would be the mark 
for a tyrannicide’s dagger, were driven to act like tyrants. 
Soon after Vespasian’s accession the quarrel of centuries ceased 
torage ; even the tenacious pride of rank and race cannot contend 
for ever with the course of events; and the nobles of Rome, 
weakened by the decrease in the number of old families, and 
exhausted, morally no less than physically, bowed to the decree 
of fate, and, acknowledging that the Empire was a necessity, 
attempted to repay the good government of enlightened princes 
hy a spirit of loyalty. All the emperors of the Flavian period, 








+3 Merivale, B.D. Vol. VIL 





* History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charl 
Longman. 


with the single exception of Domitian, had the sense to meet their 


nobility half-way. If the Senate were deprived of power, its dig- 
nity was at least restored; and sovereigns who might have ordered 
the most virtuous of citizens to instant death showed a not 
insincere aversion to the effusion of Senatorial blood, and paid 
obsequious deference to all the traditional forms of the Senate 
House. This reconciliation was confirmed, if not caused, by the 
rise of a new influence, which threatened the Cewsars no less than 
the Optimates. The legions stationed on the frontiers showed 
growing consciousness of their strength, and prince and sena- 
tors alike had reason to dread the time when the sway of the 
sceptre should be superseded by the rule of the naked sword. 
Hence arose a political balance of power, which, while it con- 
| tinued, gave to the Imperial system some features of a consti- 
tutional government. 

Flavian literature reflected the spirit of the age, and the most 





striking portion of Mr. Merivale’s last volume is the chapter in 
which he analyzes the character of the writers who flourished 
during the Flavian period. <A great satirist and a great his- 
torian are the two of its writers who have retained the ear and 
interest of succeeding generations, but both Tacitus and Juvenal 
are authors too strongly marked by the peculiarities of their own 
geniusto be fair specimens of the men who filled the Imperial Court. 
Pliny, Quintilian, and Statius, are, from their very defects and 
shortcomings, true representatives of their generation. Neither 
energy, life, nor vigour, is traceable in their pages, but a tone of 
sense and critical discrimination is, according to Mr. Merivale, the 
salient feature of their productions. Both the merits and de- 
fects of the biographers, historians, or poets, who flattered and 
admired Hadrian, or the two first Antonines, have a close con- 
nection with the condition of education. A complete revolution 
had by degrees spread over the whole field of public instructions. 
The youth of the Upper Empire were not taught by wandering 
sophists, or by instructors, either paid, or in many cases bought by 
the heads of families. Professors appointed by Imperial favour 
'taught at all the principal Universities, and were paid on a 
| scale which might excite the envy of modern teachers. From 
| the chairs were delivered lectures on criticism, or rhetoric, 
or philosophy, and their pupils rapidly learnt all the technical 
rules and acquired all the knowledge of criticism which an able 
instructor can give to his class. Originality, imagination, were 
not gifts which any salaried pedagogue cared to impart, or the 
mass of intelligent hearers to receive. ‘Thus, from the schools 
spread a style of thought which, in its good or bad points, was 
eminently scholastic, and authors learnt to display the correctness 
and dullness of pedants. ‘The criticism of the Flavian age has 
not, perhaps, done much to benefit the world ; but in two pursuits 
the men of that era attained supreme excellence. Architecture 
and jurisprudence they thoroughly understood, and thus have left 
buildings which amaze and laws which still govern modern 
Europe. It is, however, a curious satire cn attempts to teach 
through a salaried professoriate, that the two sciences which 
were cultivated with success were not to be learnt iu the lecture- 
rooms of Athens and Alexandria. 

The prosperous condition of mankind under the Antonines 
|has been the object of unmixed eulogy, but it is an error to 
| suppose that human happiness was secured through the sozial 
system presided over by the two most virtuous of the Casuars. 
The varied talents of Hadrian, the military genius of Trajan, 
the cheerful goodness of Antoninus Pius, and the virtues of his 
philosophic successor, were insuflicient to arrest the decay which 
was gnawing through the body politic. Mr. Merivale notes 
the symptoms and progress of the disease; he does not satis- 
| factorily exhibit its causes. Deficiency of the precious metals, 
decline in population, social misery or Jassitude, may all be 
| occasions of national woes ; but an inquiring student desires to 
| trace these maladies to their source. Slavery will be seen to have 
| been the original cause of half at least of the ills which wore 


| 
| out the civilization of. Rome. From it flowed the depopulation 


lof Italy, the unsoundness of ancient commerce, and we 
| suspect, in great part, that curious uninventiveness which Mr, 


| Merivale rightly notes as one of the most marked intellectual 
traits of Greeks and Romans. Whatever be the cause of the 
| Empire's decline, the fact that its energies were gradually 
| growing faint was obvious in the days of Mareus Aurelius 

to all observers. Christians foretold the approach of the last 
| judgment, popular superstition anticipated the destruction of 
the world by fire, and when the purest of all rulers breathed 
his last, he departed with joy from a society which he 
could neither reform nor save from ruin. He must have 
\looked on the Empire with a sentiment of sad hopelessness 
| 
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of which we, who know the subsequent course of history, ean | crease of the national wealth. John Higgs is starving ; giving 
form no conception. Barbarians on the frontiers and Christians - 
in the interior menaced with destruction the social fabric and | it gives to the country the value of John Higgs’s stye; 


alms 
but then 


| to John Higgs makes England by that gift no richer; 


igth Over 


the religious faiths, raised by the toil and approved by the | his own means of subsistence. Thereis such a value, or why does 


wisdom of antiquity. Nothing short of prophetic insight could | the command of labour make fortunes? The money given jg } 
have shown the dying emperor that the victory of the church and 


s08t, 
vit of 


very likely, by some wine merchant; but he only loses a | 


of the Teutonic races, would be the ultimate means of bringing | profit, not the vitality on which the possibility of profit depends 


into life societies freed from that original sin of slavery which | Suppose a whole district of men half fed; the man who g 


lad consumed the vigour of Greece and Rome. 





MRS. GROTE’S COLLECTED PAPERS.* 


A cynicat hardihood—or ought we to say courage ?—in statement 
is at once the merit and demerit of Mrs. Grote’s Collected Papers. 
Her style is simple and weighty, but not in itself attractive 
enough to secure influence to her opinion, while the absence of 
imagination manifest in her writings will always debar her from 
wide-spread or permanent popularity. But there is something | of fortune seldom bas his purse out of his hand, 


them suflicient food creates in their renewed strength: a vast fond 
of now wealth for their class and for England. Then Mrs, Grote 
ignores altogether the effect of charity in distributing wealt\), o, 
principles and through channels differing from those observed and 
filled by the strict laws of economy. She draws, for example, g 
wonderful but very true picture of the endless charity of the de. 
cent English landholder. 

“Setting aside the enormous standing provision for sick and infrm 
(the result of endowments), and for educational objects, an Englishman 
He pays all sorts of 





very attractive to educated men, weary of the literary blancmange | legal demands for the subsistence of the poor in the first place ; next he 
} 


they are so often compelled to eat, in the hard, and, so to speak, 
meaty character of the provender she supplies. Nobody states | 


subscribes to various public charities, also to ploughing- matches, &e. : 
| he assists poor dependents ; supports decayed relations ; he gives alms 
on the highways; he drops money into the charity-plate at dinners ang 


disagreeable facts with such uncompromising force, and although | after sermons ; he encloses five-pound notes to the police magistrates, as 
facts so stated always assume the character of half truths, still | from ‘A.X. ;’ he distributes coals, clothes, and meat at Cliristmas ; be 


they usually include that half which a lazily good-humoured 


| gives land to build a school upon ; he pays for the doctors of the poor; he 
lends to inferiors, and never gets paid; finally, he dics and leaves 


society is habitually tempted to forget. If she has to write upon | bequests to half a dozen eleemosynary institutions, and to humble ser. 
marriage, she starts from the proposition “ Women's rights” is | vitors, and not unfrequently founds a provision for an annual gift.” 


nothing but a phrase. They have none, except such as men 


choose to invest them with,” an utterance which, considered as 
a mere scientific fact, implying that rights are concessions unless 


supported by power, is an essential, though disagreeable truth, 
but which, looked at from any other point of view, is only the 
sunless side of the peach, and not the whole fruit. So, during 
the very height and fever of the Crimean war, Mrs. Grote, in our 
own columns, blankly denounced the whole transaction, thought 
that Russia might just as well have Turkey, and accused England 
of fighting out of a silly panic. “ It is not competent,” she says, 
“for a nation to go to war simply because she regards some other 
nation as likely to grow too formidable ;” which is true. Nothing 
could exceed the wickedness, for example, of attacking a country 
simply because its internal prosperity was doubling its executive 
strength. But it is only a halftruth, needing the qualification, 
that the nation is not to “ become too formidable” by means of 
foreign aggression, If France conquered Italy, England would 
have a right to go to war with France, even though certain that 


French rule would be on the whole a benefit to the Italian people. | 


The law of self-defence is, in such a case, the ultimate rule of 
morals, all moral laws presupposing the right of those subject 
to them to keep themselves alive. Still, it is exceedingly import- 
aut that women should gain “vights” by influence, and not 
strength—though beauty is a strength as much as valour—and 
that Englishmen should not allow mere jealousy to influence 
their national policy; and the rough way in which Mrs. Grote 
hurls those truths at our heads makes her pages suggestive as 
well as pleasant. 

This inclination for half truths is, we think, strongly apparent 
in the essay on rich and poor,—by many degrees the most 
valuable paper in the collection. It is, indeed, an admirable 
statement of about one-half of the question, written with an in- 
cisive vigour which will of itself recommend its views to all 
vigorous thinkers. Mrs. Grote disbelieves altogether in charity 
as a means of social amelioration. 

**If the rich would only open their purses wider,’ cry the plate- 
holders, ‘ we should hear no more complaints about want and snffering.’ 
‘It is the indolent neglect of the poor by the wealthy,’ say the Puritans, 
‘which causes the dreadful spread of poverty and crime.’ These, and a 
hundred forms of the same proposition, are as familiar to our readers as 
the song of birds, uo doubt, and leave a certain indefinable but disagree- 
able trace behind them. We will look into the value of this nostrum 
first in order, beginning with its practical side, apart from its senti- 
mental character. There can be no doubt that every shilling bestowed 
in alms is a shilling the less in that fund destined to remunerate labour 
withal. For nothing is more fabulous than tie thing called ‘ superfluity.’ 
People in easy circumstances either spend, or give away, or save the 
money they have to dispose of. What is given away to the poor is, o 
course, also spent, by the party receiving it, unproductively. 
saved might be likewise given ; but if no savings are made, all provision 
against casual reverses, as well as all accumulation of capital, destined to 
reproduce wealth, is annihilated—a consequence which cannot be too 
emphatically deprecated.” 


That tremendous statement is, of course, verbally true, only it ig- 


nores the greatest of earthly facts—the element of time. Charity | 


does do good, even where it does not increase the labour fund, be- 
cause it gives the recipients time to exert their strength to the in- 





* Collected Papers (original and reprinted), in Prose and Verse. 1842-62, By 
Mre. Grote, London; John Murray. 


What is | 


But she ignores the fact that in so doing he virty. 
ally takes his poor iuto partnership, does really concede 
lthat share in profits as well as wages which small hold- 
| ings are said to ensure, and by that concession increases 
|every workman's energy, i. ¢., money-making power. Take 
this Lancashire case as an extreme example. Suppose the 
income-tax payers give the million or two required of them, and 
keep Lancashire not only alive, but in good heart and strength. 
Does Mrs. Grote really mean to say that the gain in saving 
these men’s thews and sinews and trained experience is not 
more than equivalent to the gain which miglt result from 
expending that capital, say on the cultivation of grapes? 
The grape-growers will be the poorer, but their energies will 
not be lost to their country, as those of Lancashire would be. 
| The argument about saving is—we must write as plainly as 
| Mrs. Grote does—utter nonsense. The money does not less tend 
|to “reproduce wealth,” because it is not technically paid as 





wages. It is in almost all such cases the real equivalent of 
labour given or to be given. All modern society is based on 
,a tacit agreement that part of the fair wage shall be re- 
tained by the capitalist, given out in time of pressure, and 
‘called charity. We must use one more argument, which, 
| though it looks “ moral,” is, like many moral arguments, 
| strictly scientific. We maintain that wise charity, by in- 
creasing the colicsion and harmony between classcs, encrmously 
|ineaeases their working power, and consequently adds in reality 
| to the labour fund. ‘To deny it is simply to deny that grease in- 
creases the productive power of iron machinery. 

Having disposed of charity, Mrs. Grote next proceeds to con- 
sider the possibility of improving the condition of the poor by 
| allotments, and by partnerships with the employer. The former 
system she denounces, because, she says, reasoning from the 
example of Ireland, that the employer who gives land in small 

parcels can never get it back again. Suppose that true, what 
| has it to do with the question at issue, which is the possibility of 
enriching the poor? The Irish have never refused to pay rent, 
have never raised the question whether they are bound to pay 
rent, simply assert that, by tacit agreement, their hold- 
lings were given them on perpetual lease. Suppose Earl 
| Blank, owning half a county, sold to every labourer an acre on 
| perpetual lease, does Mrs. Grote think the labourer would be no 
richer, or that there would be in that fact an attack on the rights 
of property ? As to the second suggestion, she says of the pro- 
| posal to give the workman a share in profits, “ [t may be an error; 
| but, for the life of us, we cannot discern, in this ingenious contriv- 
/ance, anything beyond a tendency to raise the wages of the 


| 





| workman at the expense ofthe master. But this could be easily 
done without the contrivance, supposing the capitalist to be 
| broughtinto the humour required.” She forgets entirely the whole 
gist of the proposal. Larger wages come out of the capitalist’s 
pocket ; a commission returns itselfin the immense extra energy 
it developes. Suppose a manufacturer pays his 100 hands 100/. a 
week, and makes 502. Doubtless if he paid them 125/., he would 
simply lose the difference. But if he gave them a half share of 
| profits, he could work with seventy men, and so save the half 


| of the difference in wages—a sum now thrown away, because men 
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on the time system neither can nor will expend their full | hand; we shall find that these low wretches are gifted with the 


nt either of body or brain. : We quite adinit that, | sentimental feelings of the hero of romance, and often ejaculate 

owing to the curious 1 “apacity English workme n display seutences worthy of the cynic philosophy of a Rochefoucauld or a 

for recognizing the necessity of business dictatorship—an Chesterfield, 

jncapacity not shown in France—this system does not in prac. , The true hero of Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood” is Richard 
The men once admitted to a share have a ten: | Turpin, and all the art of the writer is spent upon deserib.ng the 


tice work well. 


dency to interfere, and to resent dismissal, and as no business celebrated ride to York and the equally wonderful Black !ess. 
‘be conducted by a cumbrous committee, the project fails. | In the Valhalla of highwaymen, Dick is permitted to share an 


can be “3 fs 
But it fails because the men have not recognized the first condi- | immortality with this fine horse, aud finds, like Pope’s Iudian 
tion of success, not because success is inherently impossible. that—- 
Considering and rejecting every device for palliating poverty, “admitted to that equal sky, 
Mrs. Grote comes back to the old dreary theory, which seems now Ilis faithful mare shall bear him company.” 
—for a reason easily explicable—to be held only by able women, Dick, too, has much of the kingly bearing and magnanimity of 


that the only hope for the workmen is to limit their numbers. | the hero, and when, after saving him by her fleetness his mare dies, 
In other words, there isno hope whatever. It is ineonecivable | weeps like a man of true feeling. 





how the theorists can go oy talking trash about self-restraint and * Dick’s eyes were blinded as with rain. His triumph, though achieved, 
the prudence of late marriages, when every statist exposes the | Was forgotten, his own safety disregarded. He stood weeping l 
— . : . swearing like one beside himeseli 
, ; their single assumption. Late marriages do not, ** 6 : : “ena rele ‘ , , 
fallacy of hild to | I ee . ld - if sl : “*And art thou gone, Bess ?’ cried he, in a voice of agony, lifting up 
. — x 2 ee ma ’ "I s o - . . 7 . ° 3 " . 
produce few children, un ee the woman is Old, ‘ t vas 15 | his courser’s head, and kissing her lips, covered with bloodflecked ioam. 
under thirty-six, these marriages are the most fruitful of | * Gone, gone! and Lhave killed the best steed that ever crossed! Artd 
all, and the whole Malthusian doctrine falls to the ground. | er atte’ Dick, beating his brow with his clenchet haad— 
‘for what? for what ? 


No doubt, if every workman chose for his wife a woman | 
over forty, that plan would reduce the number of marriages ; 
but that advice is a little too strong, even for social doctors. 
They only advise the man to wait, and leave him free to choose ; 
and he chooses of course on Darwin's law the prettiest he can 
get. The immobility of the population in France which Mrs. 
Grote enlogizes is not produced by self-restraint at all, but by a re- 
solution to have only so many children, a resolution fulfilled by 


The illustrious author himself has told us how he felt when he 
| wrote that celebrated passage. The feelings cf Gibbon at Lau- 
'sanne, after having written the last line of his maguwm opus, were 
small compared with those of Ainsworth. After informing he 


+ 


| public on the important point where he “achieved” this—at 











| the Elms at Kilburn—he continues :— 
“ Well do [remember the fever into which I was thrown during the 
meangwhich involve exactly the same principle as the habitual | i™e of compositt m. My pen literally scoured over the pages. & 

. F a ee , thoroughly did I identify myself with the flying highwaymen, that once 
practice of abortion. The English people can use them, of course, | started I found it in possible to halt. Animated by kindred enthusiasm, 
if they please, but it will be at the expense of one of their deepest | I cleared every object in my path with as much facility as Turpin cis- 
and most sacred convictions, and the gain is, in our judgment at | posed of the impediments that beset his flight. In his company, I 
least, not worth the wickedness. ‘The true and only corrective for | ented Oe ee Neg sees ted ee Poet me ed 
surplus population is contained in the old Hebrew saying, “Multiply | stream, and kept an onward course—without pause, without hindra ce, 
and replenish the earth,” not this or that corner of it. When | without fatigue. With him J shouted, sang, langhed, exculted, wept. Nor 
North America is full and Australia covered with corn, when | “id I retire to rest till, in imagination, T heard the bell of York Miaster 
South America has a population of 200 to the square mile, and | oe — = eur . 4 _— ae! ™ . "ee 
the paradises of the Pacific are refilled, it will be time enough | This pyry- he a locpnegh ears tag the mufin-1 — sees 
to speak of the laws by which man is to supersede the wisdom | Stationer of Cook s court, so admirably described by Dickens, 
of nature and its God. would say. It is to be hoped that all popular authors are not 

thrown into such eestacies, or their landladies would simply wait, 
THE HIGHWAYMAN—REAIL, AND IDEAL.* like Dick Swiveller’s landlady, outside their doors from five in tie 
peo is at once so vulgar, so pernicious, or so outrageous in | morning till half-past eight ‘to give them warning when they 
its results, as faney without taste. When combined, the | came out. It is a pity, too, to spoil such fine writing by declar- 
most delightfui works will be the result ; when separate, we can ing that Turpin oe rode to York, and that Black Bess never 
pel es ———— and a existed, save in the brain of the penny chap-book from which 
ell as too frequently that which is simply vicious. to Fancy, | the great author probably purloined the creation. Let us see 
combined with taste, we may trace Milton's “ Allegro” and “ Pense- what the really aes Anenecnn was. Wemust, in defer- 
el es “Tempest,” Puck, Ariel, and a thousand de- | ence to space, ask our readers to call on their memories for the 
ightful creations—the best works of the paiuter, the purest forms | pietuye of the ideal. "e quote »““New Newgate Calen- 
and idealisms of the sculptor. To the a pow 7 at ornare we pd . ts sation foots wk “ty pay et Re yen + r 
owe the ghastly fancies of the Spanish painters, the grotesque | Temple, for that of the real highwayman. 
vig caricatures of the Germans ; we also owe to it that with us Turpin, says this gentleman, “ was a petty pilferer, a heartless 
murder is treated as one of the Fine Arts, and that thieves, high- | plunderer, a brutal murderer :” he was the son of an Essex 
Wwaymen, common burglars, foot-pads, and prostitutes are elevated | fer, and carly dis tinguished himself for the brutality of his 
into the heroes and heroines of romance. We hardly know disposition. Apy renticed to a butcher, he set up in that trade, 
whether to pity or to blame the authors of such books: where ‘and his earliest known essays in dishonesty were those of stcaling 
nature has stayed her hand and left out due kuowledge, we must | },;. neighbours’ cattle, cutting them up, and thus unde rselling his 
commiserate their condition; if, on the other hand, they were | pivals. "The servants of Mr. Giles, of Plaistow, having by watch- 
capable of better, and turned to the worse simply on account of | ing discovered him stealing two oxen, obtained a werrant for 
vulgar taste, we hold that they are greatly to be condemned. We |; : but his wife giving him notice, he escaped from the back 
hear of one author who very rightly will not permit his own books | 905) while the officers were detained at his front. His wife 
. enter hie — house ; and if others have any conscience, surely | then furnished him with money, and he hid in the hundreds of 
their old age will be made miserable by remembering that they Essex, joining gangs of poachers and smugglers, and often 
have used the precious moments of their youth in inditing nota good brutally illireating his faithful wife. His brave companions—the 
matter, but a contemptible fiction, which the further it penetrates | Zoroaster, Jerry Juniper, aud other rufflers, with the Knight of 
the — deeply will it corrupt. Malta (** to his side was girt a long and doughty sword, which 
This worship of highwaymen, for instance, once all the rage, is |, termed in knightly phrase, Excalibur,” &e \—were a set of poor 
s rey savention, and proceeded from one of the most conceited | powardly rogues whose bold plan was for one of them to kuock 
~<a ahegaend hap Feanigagliae pathy oi etnies lee j at the doors of lone houses, ask her — = then —_ 
show that the writer is as foolish as false Take wih Henry st a pt so or a : vial ao “ve 4 yey flee 
Fielding Swe the I , ; se : - ‘ = ba z * = }men and women were lurpin’s especia ee ne ok papansr-sed 
- g th she { and people will find that in his day, at leas ty | at Loughton “he threatened to set on the fire if she did not make 
«cle ape LeRarod poeta (a pmee hgh ox aghor hiok rw 
sions and the most vulgar selfisliness “But take ‘ Paul Clifford” sere ne my a ; ate a ‘4 ~ a8 ota aa 
or “Jack Shepl rd.” tl Kegande a we co nt ag | the fire, where he held ier till t " torm u ing ames compell 
a ack Shepherd,” the creations of more modern brains, in | },6y to discover her hidden treasure.” This was above four hun- 
pet Sas. By Six E, L. Bulwer. London, 1662. ie dred pounds. Murder, arson, and rape were frequently committed 
, an Gekehkts te tm 4 Kanto, 366%. | by this gang ; and having made the county too hot for him, 






me Aram: Au Unfinished Tragedy. By Bulw 14 
he Life of John Everett, who kept the Cock Tavern, in Fleet street,and was executed | -p,.: . . alle . ‘Jar e met wi 
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‘Tom King, with whom he robbed in concert, and of whom be is 
represented in romance as the fast friend, whilst King is the 
fidus Achates of the AEneas of the road. But we cannot too often 
refute the foolish old saw of there being honour amongst thieves. 
King being arrested, and crying out for help, Turpin deliberately 
shot his friend, so that he should not “ peach ” (give information 
against him). “ Dick,” cried King, thinking that the shot was 
meant for the officer, “you have killed me.” Nevertheless, he 
lived for a week, and long enough to give information of his 
friend’s hidiug-place at Hackney Marsh. ‘Turpin then, to use the 
euphuism of this historian, “ removed into Yorkshire,” where he 
supported himself by a cunning mixture of horse stealing and 
horse dealing. Taken at last under his assumed name of John 
Palmer, found out by a returned letter, of which he had not paid 
the postage, he was tried, condemned, and executed. Finely as 
they dress this hero on the stage, he was so shabbily dressed— 
no sticking-plaster boots, silver-hilted swords, gold-laced hats, 
or velvet coats—that he bought “a new pair of pumps and a 
fustian frock to wear at the time of his death.” He left a ring 
and some other articles to a “ married woman,” not his wife, with 
whom he had been cohabiting, trembled and turned white when 
he came to the ladder, stamped his foot with some bravado, 
mounted the ladder, and there “ conversed with the executioner 
for half an hour before he threw himself off.” 
“ Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but seemed loath to depart.” 

We find we have made the trifling omission of a murder and a 
round dozen of brutalities in this short sketch, but such trifles are 
of littie moment in the life of a hero. “It is needless to add 
that the story of the ride to York,” writes the barrister, with some 
contempt, “ and of the wondrous deeds of the highwayman’s steed, 
Black Bess, are like many other tales of this fellow (!), the fabri- 
cations of some poetical brain.” 

That Turpin was but the ordinary highwayman, a vulgar fel- 
low, who lived in constant dread of being taken by the thief- 
catcher, and who generally went to the gallows bewailing his 
hard fate, and repenting of “ burnt brandy and bad women,” as 
the facetious Thomas Brown puts it, will be next shown by 
our extracts from the life of Mr. John Everett, wherein we see, 
to quote Thackeray's “ Irish Sketch Book,” speaking of Freeny, a 
notorious Irish footpad, “ the exceeding inconvenience as well as 
hazard of the heroic highwayman’s life, which a certain Ains- 
worth, in company with a certain Cruikshank, have (has) repre- 
sented as so pootic and brilliant, so prodigal of delightful adven- 
ture, so adorned with champagne, gold lace, and brocade.” 


The gold lace and brocade, we may here remark, fade away 
altogether in the criminal trials, where copper-headed whips, 
tarnished silvere? lace, and brass-hilted hangers purchased at 
Monmouth strect, adorn the thieves not much longer than a 
theatrical suit is worn by a stage highwayman. Even these 
poor suits, which rendered the vulgar faces and figures of the 
thieves all the more hideous, were soon exchanged for the old wig 
worth “about twopence,” the rug coat or wrap-rascal, the old 
shoes and hayband stockings, in which they perpetrated their 
robberies. Mr. Everett was a soldier, he had “ listed in the Foot- 
Guards of my Lord Albemarle’s company, as a precaution against 
misfortune.” Whilst there, he met with a companion, Richard 
Bird, and they agreed to desert and take to the road. One of 
their many adventures was to 


“Stop a coach in the evening on Hounslow heath, in which, amongst 
other passengers, were two precise but courageous Quakers, who had the 
assurance to call us sons of violence, and, refusing to comply with our 
reasonable demands, jumped out of the coach to give battle, whereon we 
began a sharp engagement, and showed them that the arm of flesh was 
too strong for the spirit, which seemed to move very powerfully within 
them. After a sharp contest they submitted. . . . As they were 
stout fellows, and men every inch of them, we scorned to abuse them, 
but contented ourselves with rifling them of the mammon of un- 
righteousness which they had about them, which amounted to thirty or 
forty shillings, and their watches. There was a circumstance in this affair 
which created a little diversion, The precisians for the most part, 
though they are plain in their dress, wear the best of commodities, and 
though a smart toupee is an abomination, yet a bob or a natural of six 
or seven guineas’ price is the modest covering allowed by the saints. 
One of the prizs was well furnished in this particular; and flattering 
myself it would become me, I resolved to make it lawful plunder. 
Without further ceremony than alleging that exchange was no robbery, 
ZT napped his poll and dressed him in masquerade with an old black tie 
which I had purchased the day before of an antiquated Chelsea pen- 
sioner for half-a-crown, The other company, though in the doleful 
dumps for the loss of the coriander seed, could not forbear grinning at 
the metamorphosis ; for our Quaker looked more like a devil than a 
saint.” 


After this, and “tipping” the coachman and guard (too often 





confederates) a “ twelver to drink their healths,” the highwaymen 
brushed off. Everett, after several adventures, was apprehended 
and remained three years in prison. He was even promoted to be 
turnkey, but he left this profession to keep a thieves’ alehouse, and 
to make up his brewer's bill again took to the road, purchasin 
“a brace of pistols, a hanger, a red rug coat, and a hat with a 
cock and a copper edging.” Although he had “a nag that would 
fly like a hare and leap like a greyhound,” he was taken at his 
first job, robbing a chariot with two ladies in it,—* the husbanq 
and miss’s sweetheart,” who were behind, pursuing him. Hy 
was condemned and hanged, and confesses, naively enough, all is 
guilt, especially one “ wilful perjuration.” 

“*T had,’ says this gallant soldier, ‘for some time entertained im- 
placable hatred against one Picket, a cooper, and to satiate my rovenge 
though the poor man was entirely innocent of the fact laid to his charge, 
I swore it upon him, and appeared on evidence against him at the Old 
Bailey, for which wicked crime I hope God: will forgive me for thirsting 
after innocent blood,’” 

Such an incident as this swearing away a man’s life is yery 
heroic, and we commend it to the novelists who can dish it up in 
a most romantic way ; as they have done other crimes, Even his 
sworn friend is betrayed by Everett. When taken up, he thinks jr 
“better to hang twenty than get squeezed myself; so after 
some reluctancy, I impeaches my fellow man, Richard Bird. [| 
was brought safe to Chelmsford gaol, where I appeared as evideneg 
against my fellow man. He was capitally convicted, and suffered 
accordingly.” 

The poor cowardly shifts, the meanness, the dirt and misery of 
these poor wretches are seen very well in the original Old Bailey 
Sessions papers. In proving the chain of life, how one animal 
depends on another, nay, often feeds on it, a professor the other 
day quoted the well-known verse :— 

“ Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ‘em ; 
And little fleas have still less fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 

The wretched highwayman had around him more wretched ac- 
complices—horrible women, who often betrayed him,—Jews, 
informers, publicans, and a whole tribe of harpies. He himself 
was often only the creature of the thief-taker who, for mere blood- 
money, would put him up to a robbery, inform against him, and 
hang him in due cours». ‘This was well understood by Jonathan 
Wild's gang, and constantly peeps out in the old trials. 

We have filled so much space in stripping the lace off the high- 
way, that we have little to say about the philosophic robber or 
murderer of Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton. A more monstrous crea- 
tion never proceeded from any brain. Horace’s maxim is out- 
raged. A man commits a murder—a low, brutal, cowardly 
murder—and Sir Edward thus defends it :—“ The burning desires 
I have known—the resplendent visions I have mused—the 
sublime aspirings that have lifted me so often from sense and 
clay: these tell me, that whether for good or ill, I am a thing of 
immortality, the creature of a God. . . [After this profanity 
follows the excuse]. I have destroyed a man noxious to the 
world! with the wealth by which he had afllicted society I have 
been the means of blessing many.” 

Can the folly and wickedness of perverted imagination go further? 
Well may one of our satirists say, parodying the baronet’s style :— 
“T would not have this doctrine vulgarly promulgated, for its 
general practice might chance to do harm. Think what would be 
the world’s condition, were men without any Yearning after the 
Ideal to attempt to Re-organize Society, to re-distribute Property, 
and to Avenge Wrong.” 

Quitting satire, and remarking that every boy in some sort 
or another does truly worship the heroic, we may imagine what 
amount of harm has been done by placing before youth the 
robber and the murderer as heroes, and not only palliating these 
crimes, but representing them as virtues. To this morbid 
literature for how many Robsons and Redpaths is society 
indebted 2? We recall this to mind all the more forcibly, because 
by far the cleverest sinner in this way, Bulwer, declares that 
from “ real or affected ignorance of the morality of fiction a 
few critics reiterate the charge of selecting heroes from Newgate 

or investing murderers with interest,” and goes maundering in a 
lofty way, as if he were right and the critics wrong. As Sir 
Edward is very fond of a Greek quotation, we will conclude with 
one of his own, appending a translation for such ladies as aré 
unlearned— 
“ ed, Ded> Qpovew ws dewiv ta uy rérm 
Aves Qpovourr:” 
—‘ Alas! alas! how sad it is to be learned, when it is no advau- 
tage to him who is so.” 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. short by pleading that, “as such facts are circumstances, 
WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine, who sums up, with bears about them must be circumstantial,’ a plea which, 
A more ability than fairness, the results of Mrs. M'Lachlan’s | if admitted, could prove but little more than that the popu- 
vial, ends his article with some few words which, if true, are of lar distinction was not expressed in the happiest terms, but 
t eater importance than can be any reflections upon the | which to our minds betrays a radical error in his own 
For when, with a boldness which itself claims our conceptions. Evidence is “ circumstantial,” not when it is 
es that the distinction between circumstan- given “about” circumstances, but when it is given “through” cir- 
| cumstances; in other words, the ordinary division of testimony has 
reference, not to the quality of the things to be proved, but to the 
means by which the proof is obtained. When Mrs. M’Lachlan 
announces that Fleming struck Jessie M’Pherson, she gives direct 





infinitely gt 
recent murder. 


admiration, he announce 
tial and direct evidence is ‘a distinction without a difference,” 


ded on “a mistake as to the thing to be proved,” he hazards an 
assertion which, if correct, dispels clouds which have for ages dark- 
ened the whole subject of testimony, or, if false, tends to discredit a 
n which has guided generation after generation in their 


aistinctio | evidence of the alleged attack, whilst the policeman who detected 
gearch for truth ; and which merits a more elaborate defence or ex- | blood on his shirt affords circumstantial evidence of the blow 
Janation than it has received at the hands of an author, who, with | having been given, and the fact that the woman's assertion 
P jand the man’s observation are evidence as to the same circum- 
stance by no means prevents the testimony of the one from 
| being direct, and that of the other circumstantial. A proof 
judges. Received theories may, indeed, be radically wrong, but | that this difference is far from a question of words, reaults 
they can scarcely be disposed of by a few dogmatic lines at the from reflecting on the absolutely different kind of answer which 
termination of a review. Bacon himself would not have routed Mr. F leming's counsel would be compelled to give to the 
medieval philosophers, if he had done nothing more than denounce | two modes in which his client's innocence is impugned. The 
their speculations in some cursory observations appended to an essay. sole means of weakening Mrs. M’Lachlan’s direct evidence is 
It is, however, often worth the while of intelligent critics to | to impugn on some ground or other her credibility as a 
examine with care doctrines of which their propounders have | Witness. No advocate, on the other hand, would feel bound 
failed to perceive either the importance or the novelty. One| to deny the detective's veracity. What he would attempt 
main object of study is to keep the mind free from confusion | would be to show that, whilst the fact alleged was true, its 
or haziness of thought, and nothing more conduces to mental clear- | truth was consistent with another hypothesis than that of the 
ness than the habit of questioning with care the arguments by prisoner having assaulted the murdered woman. At this point 
we come across the fundamental peculiarity which discriminates 
direct and circumstantial evidence. ‘The one can be overthrown 
only by showing some reason for distrusting the witness through 
whom it is given. The force of the other is taken away by the 
proof that, though the facts alleged are true, they may point to 
other conclusions than to the particular inference which they are 
supposed to support. So far, indeed, is it from being the case that 


action, is composed of a great number of circumstances extending the distinction in question is “a distinction without a difference,” 
that it will be found to apply to a far wider field than is included 


over a greater or less time ; and the proof of it must be cireum- 
stantial—that is, it must consist of evidence of some or other of | Within the domain of the jurisprudence. ‘The facts, for instance, 
the different circumstances of which the crime is composed. It is | of history can be established by evidence which is either direct or 
amere abuse of language to contrast the force of direct and cir- | circumstantial. Thus, in the inquiry whether Marie Antoinette did 
cumstantial evidence. All that can fairly be said, is that some | or did not steal the diamond necklace, an historian may rely either 
circumstances are more important than others, and raise a stronger upon the evidence afforded by various circumstances, such as the 
presumption of guilt ; but there is no more reason for refusing to improbability that the Queen should sign her name incorrectly, in 
infer the existence of more important links in the chain from the which case he argues from circumstances ; or on the direct allega- 
existence of the less important, than there is for refusing to draw | tion of Madame De la Motte that the Queen committed the rob- 
the common inference. Intention and malice are inferred from | bery. Here, again, the characteristic feature of the two classes 
the fact of stabbing. Why may not the fact of stabbing be in- | of proof appears. The value of the inference drawn from 
ferred from the possession of a bloody knife and the property of |the incorrect signature must be leasened by some line of 
the murdered man?” When, with this passage which we have | argument which, while it admits the truth of a fact placed 
quoted, though not uncurtailed, yet as far as it goes in the writer's beyond dispute, shows that this fact is consistent with the 
own words, is combined the assertion “ that every crime, like every | royal guilt. De la Motte’s assertion, on the other hand, can be 
human transaction, is a complicated matter, made up of scores of | rendered valueless by no reply which does not break down her 
actions, and always involving mental as well as visible ingredients,” | character as a witness. It may, indeed, be not unreasonably sug- 
the drift of his argument may be clearly seen under its not very | gested that the main cause which has misled the writer in the 
lucid expression, and be fairly summed up as follows :—Since every | Coruhill, is that he turned his attention exclusively to the evi- 
crime consists of acts perceptible by the senses, combined with dence given in a law court. If he had extended his view, he could, 
certain mental feelings, all evidence must refer immediately | we think, not have failed to see that popular phraseology pointed to 
tothe outward circumstances which fall under actual observation. | areal and permanent distinction of the widest application, and at 
Thus all evidence must be “ circumstantial,” and no evidence can be | least have freed himself from the difficulty raised in the case of 
direct as to those mental states, the existence of which is absolutely crimes by the necessity of proving intention. 
required to make up a crime. Hence follow two conclusions, first,| Up to this point the question has been argued simply with 
that the very best evidence must fall short of absolute proof; | reference to the proof of the external facts which, as has been 
secondly, that since all evidence is circumstantial, it is absurd to | truly pointed out, constitute only half of what is required to be 
distinguish two classes of testimony by a quality common to all | proved by those who would convict a prisoner of a crime. At 
testimony whatever. first sight it certainly appears as if internal feelings could not be 
To measure the worth of this line of reasoning it is best for a | the object of direct proof. Indeed, they are almost always in- 
time to dismiss all reference to the question of intention. Let it ferred from circumstantial evidence ; and that this is so, is a truth 
be admitted that it is impossible to obtain evidence as to anything, | of some value, which the writer we have criticized has pointed out 
but what may be termed the externa] facts of any transaction, in with considerable force, but in most of the inquiries which 
contradistinction to the feelings or sentiments which give those | come before a jury, it is one of little practical importance, 
transactions their special character—as, for instance, criminality. | because, in the first place, the facts of the case, if admitted, 
This admission does not in any way decide the point at issue, | point with something like absolute certainty to the criminal’s in- 
for the question still remains whether there may not exist | tention ; for, if a man is seen to strike his neighbour many times 
two different kinds of evidence, by which can be obtained know- with a drawn sword, the conclusion that he intends to commit 


ledge of these external facts. The writer, indeed, cuts the matter | murder is one which follows, not, indeed, necessarily, but still with 
| high probability ; and because, secondly, when the point in debate 


* Cornhill Magazine for November. Article on “ Circumstantial Evidence.” ‘has reference to the feelings or sentiments of the criminal, the 


amusing simplicity, appears to conceive that a casual observation, 
tacked on to the end of an essay, suffices to demolish an error which, 


if eeror it be, is firmly rooted in the minds of advocates, juries, and 


which received dogmas are defended or invalidated, whilst, at a 
time when public attention is keenly excited about topics having 
reference to questions of evidence, it is at least an interesting in- 
quiry whether or not the thousands who have repeated the 
expression “ circumstantial evidence,” have been using words to 
which a rational man can attach no sense. 

“ Every crime,” argues the reviewer, ‘‘ and, indeed, every other 
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weight of proof is thrown, to a great extent, upon the accused. It 
is, of course, true thata robber may stab a man without the inten- 
tion to do him injury, but as the motives of his acts must 
be known to the thief himself, it is reasonable to require 
that he should shew how a deed apparently meant to produce death 
could be performed with some different end. Nor is it scientifically 
correct to allege that intention is never directly proved, since, in 
the rare, though by no means unknown, instances in which the 
accused pleads guilty, he does himsclf stand precisely in the posi- 
tion of a witness who bears direct testimony. ‘The errors com- 
mitted by the ingenious writer in the Cornhill are, to some extent, 
those of a class. Men inspired with a profound disbelief in the 
popular judgment, constantly do nothing more than substitute for 
the idols of the theatre the idols of the den. Blinded by their 
eagerness to point out the blindness of others, they act as blind 
guides who lead the clear sighted into pitfalls, and in their hurry 
to get rid of differences without a distinction, overlook distinctions 
justified by the most patent differences. 





ON THE MOUNTALN.* 
UNEXcEPTIONABLE as is the professed aim of this little book “ to 
remind areaderor two, at the least,that all real knowledge is essen- 


tially cumulative and assimilative; that the pleasure and the good 


which a traveller takes out of any given district is always in 
strict proportion to the knowledge and the cultivation which he 
takes into it,” we are bound to say that it shares in the imper- 
fection that attends all human endeavour, and does not, as far as 
we can see, do more that show that a man with the tastes of Mr. 
Jonas White may pass a very pleasant and profitable month in 
North Wales. Of those who are so unfortunate as not to care 
for fishing, botanizing, or photographing, we suspect its author 
would say, “ Ifthey do not care they ought to care. Non ragio- 


nam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” The influence of Mr. Kingsley is | 


shown in it to anextent that is really amusing. Abraham Black 
and Jonas White, Esqrs., are “ muscular Christians ” of the 
most approved pattern, and in doctrine and practice devout fol- 
lowers of the versatile Rector of Eversley. Whether the book 
should be regarded as the results of a tour in North Wales, with 
a story introduced to impart that “human element without 
which,” says Mr. Tugwell, “no natural scenery is perfect” 
(rather a sweeping assertion), or as a novel with interspersed 
digressions on science and art, is not clear. Either way, we 
think a mistake has been made. Mr. Tugwell and_ his 
friend, Mr. Ravenshaw, whom we conjecture to have been 
the companion of his tour, and whose appended notes 
prove him a botanist of no mean calibre, are clearly both highly 
cultivated men, and their adventures and observations on 


Snowdon and its neighbourhood might have furnished matter for 
= ' 


a very pleasant volume, which Mr. Tugwell would probably have 
been content to write in simple natural English. 
scenery, as viewed by Jonas White, a man 
metaphorical, imaginative,’ “ volatile, excitable, romantic,” is 
not unnaturally felt to demand something more. This “ broad- 
chested, deep-voiced” muscular Christian has a character that he 


must talk up to; and so, what with this self-imposed duty, and the 


desire to follow the lead of Mr. Kingsley, we get page after page 
of what would be “ fine” writing, but what is simply tedious and 
wearisome. Mr. Tugwell mistakes aspiration for inspiration—a 
keen sense of the glory and beauty of nature for the power of 
depicting this in vivid and impassioned language. Wherein the 
last faculty consists it would be most difficult to say ; certain it 
is, it is one of the rarest of literary gifts. Mr. Ruskin has it ; so 
has Mr. Kingsley in an eminent degree. There are scenes in his 
novels—the chalk country in “Yeast ;” the North Devon coast and 
the South American forest in “Westward Ho!" which stand out 


before the mind’s eye as clear as a picture. Even he not seldom 


fails, especially since he has been praised for this excellence, and | 


has taken to go about to make descriptions. But with these 
exceptions, attempts at “word-painting” are nearly always 
miserable failures. Take Mr. Tugwell’s rhapsody about Lake 
Mwyngyl—vreally not ill written here and there, but spoiled 
through effect being so manifestly sought after. Jonas White 
loquitur :— 


“Northward is that shelving gorge, reaching from the marshes to | 


white Trigaianen, high among the hills; eastwards are these stream- 


torn precipices, telling many a story of stormy winter nights, when | 
the voices of the torrents are lifted up on the high mountiins, when | 
the winds scream and wail like lost spirits in desolate places, when the 


rain welters on the bleak hill-sides, and the boulder-stones roar and 





™ On tne Mountain. Being the Welsh Experiences of Abraham Black and Jonas 
White, Esqrs., Moralists, Photographers, Fishermen, and Botanists, By George Tug- 
woll, M.A, London: Bentley, 


But Welsh | 


“enthusiastic, | 


. . PR 
crash together for joy for the power that is come among them as th 
white-foamed waters sweep them down, in endless avalanche-falls. to th ” 
resting-places in the reeking cloud-veiled valleys below; then south, i 
thereis the quiet valley, where the black Bird-rock stands, a po 
watch-tower between the purple hill country and the fragrant s 
Westward lics the height, and depth, and fullness of the great Caan 
There it lies, as my soul knoweth well, though I can but see the —_ 
sweep of its mighty base, ravine-cleft, stream-jewelled, wood-wreath, my 
mirrored deeply in the blue Mwyngyl; above, beyond, what Wealth of 
unsullied nature is there not! What hidden precipices, scarped and 
battered by all the storms of God! What fathomless tarns, now gri 
and voiceless, in bygone ages craters of living, hurtling fire! What Waste 
places, grey-rock-strewn, of dry and rustling grass, vocal with al] sweet 
mountain music, when the strong north wind sweeps along in his cloud. 
compelling resonant might! What solitary peaks above the rolling 
| vapours, star-lit, serene, beautiful.” (pp. 53, 54.) . 

We never heard of the sea being “ fragrant ” before ; but let 
that pass. How infintely preferable to all these ponderoys 
compound epithets are the descriptions in Scott! There never 
was atruer lover of nature; but he was always content to put 
the results of his obs -rvation into easy unstilted language ; ang 

1 


| so, thoueh never sublime, he is never absurd. 
Oo 


‘The heroesof the story, Abraham Black, a very well-to-do gentle. 


man farmer, and Jonas White, banker's clerk, but born the son of g 
wealthy merchant, ruined in the railway mania, pitch their tent at 
Pen-y-gyr-ryd, and are joined there by Abrabam’s sister, Caroline, 
with whom (of course) Jonas is in love, though he has never 
declared himself, from a sense of the inequality of their fortunes, 
|So he, the big-boned, contemplative, energetic, and _ poetical 
| Christian, great in muscle and moral principle, is made for a time 
| thoroughly uncomfortable. But the eye of the practised novel. 
| reader discerns that Jonas will not be allowed to sup off the mere 
| consciousness of heroic se!f-denial, but will in the end come in for 
| his share of pudding: and sure enough a providential old gentle. 
man, who has been benefited in youth by the deceased Mr. White, 
| turns up, and announces must seasonably (though without the 
superfluous jollity of the stage “ uncle from India”) that he has 
| made ample provision for Jonas’s mother and sisters, and that the 
| whole of his considerable estates are entailed upon him. At the 
moment Jonas only mutters between his set-tecth, “Too late! too 
' late!’ for he thinks his “ladye love” has been flirting with an impos. 


Bite . - . 2 
| sible “swell.” (Why is it, by the way, that the idea of a man's get- 


ting his coats made by a good tailor, and wearing gloves that fit 
aruest-minded ” writers like scarlet ona 


him, always acts on 
bull?) However, he finds out his mistake, and makes love in due 
form in rather a pretty scene, when the trio are benighted on Snow- 
| don, and all is settled pleasantly. Abraham marries Caroline's pet 
friend—indeed, as she is the ouly other young woman introduced, 







| 
| his choice, poor fellow, was even more restricted than that of his 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the story ends with 
children and children’s children, Christmas, the wassail bowl, 
and all the rest of the poetical blessings that crown a well spent 
| life. 

But, in truth, with all his earnest-mindedness and his Aischy- 
lean adjectives, Mr. Tugwell shows no small aptitude for novel 
writing. Caroline, who is only a woman, and not a muscular 
Christian, isa very natural and pleasant sketch. Itis curious that 
herein, too, Mr. Kingsley is followed, whose women are invariably 
much better drawn than his men, precisely because his women 
| are women, and nothing move, whilst his men are embodiments of 


ideas. Simply as a novel, Ox the Mountain has the making of a 
very good story; but from this point of view it is overweighted 
with discussions and descriptions. We have an objection to novels 
as pegs whereon to hang dissertations. Both may be very good 
things in their way, but combined, one or the other is nearly 
sure to bea bore. When, for instance, Mr. Tugwell wants to de- 
liver his theories on glaciers, and makes Abraham lecture, and 
Jonas and Caroline ask questions and state objections, which are 
all answered and disposed of with great ease, it is impossible not 
to feel that, though this may be necessary on the scheme of the 
book, the result is to give us science and water, and at the same 
time to outrage vraisenblance, as the real Caroline, instead of ma- 
nifesting a thirst for information only equalled by the good little 
| boy who takes walks with his tutor in “Evenings at Home,” would 
have wanted Jonas to talk to her on subjects of more engrossing 
interest, and have found her brother and his glaciers an aggra- 
vated nuisance. 

There is but little to justify the title of “ moralists” bestowed 
lon the heroes. There is a discourse on friendship, which does 
not come to much beyond laying it down that the truest friend- 
ship is likely to exist between persons of similar tastes but dis- 
similar characters; and another on truth, wherein it is agreed 
| that truth for man is relative—a doctrine not altogether new. 
| Mr. Tugwell tells his photographing readers to “ beware of the 
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~ lyn Mwyngy! water. It is perfectly ‘soft,’ but it is charged | map, or engraving, transferring it to zinc, and multiplying copies 
~- — iron, and probabl} y other metals, and will infallibly ruin the | as is done from a drawing on a lithographic stone. A collodion 
w But, on the whole, he has produced a book by no | negative of the subject to be reproduced is first taken ; from this 


tary developer. ”. 





> sie unreadable, in spite of its faults; and if we seem to have | is prepared a positive photographic print, in greasy ink, on paper 
llen dwelt chiefly on these, it is because we believe he haz some | coated with a mixture of gelatine and bi-chromate of potash ; 
ied, really g good stuff in him. — and the print is then transferred to a zine plate, and subsequently 








of = etched in. The process, all the details of which are very clearly de- 
> > J y 
and CUR REN Tr Lit l’ t E R AT U R E de scribed by Captain Scott, is a very pretty one ; and its results, sam- 


ples of which are appended to the volume before us, are remarkably 





wr » bofore us two seated ms to theological literature, a ; 

eet We have | neat and beautiful. <A lithographic stone may be employed 
ud. neither of which appears to us to be of any material hagautnnse. | Sacteadi alt then ol ithis f * nny a 

p nstead oO ne Zine plate; an 1s ri ) ‘ocess 

ng of them is a tré nslation of Lessing's Letiers on Bihliolatry (1) el ee cm of the process ts tas 


adopted by Mr. Osborns, of Melbourne, who discovered the 
method almost simultaneously with Colonel James. Itis scarcely 


a late Dr. Bernard, of Cambridge. It is edited aud pub- 


et P ‘o.’ 
- Dr. Bernard's son, a comman . rin the P. and O. Co.'s | : : qe: 
es jished by I b ‘anes Sncnifile. t | possible to overrate the importance of this new art as a ready 
service, ‘who is actuated by a ¢ mS senone, panel rem | and effectual means of reproducing ies of boo! u 
‘ ans © pre si -oples rare ks, me - 
+4 oblivion, for a short space, at aa the name of his learned : . . ee ee 
" ° . . scripts, or engravings 
at and to give Cambridge an opportunity of becoming ac age eR . . ; ; ae 
d father,” and <a M agent, ate © 4) Dr. Graham, Teacher of Tlistory in the Scottish Institution, 
rainted with his views on the subject of the inspiration of the won : cag oss . ‘ . 
qui ee OR RIESE A. » | Edinburgh, has just published the first part of a series of genea- 
Scriptures. We doubt whether the step taken by Mr. Bernard is ; ~~ ‘ . : ‘ : oa . 
. ] an his father’s TT logical and historical diagrams(!), illustrative of the history of 
ralculated to be of much service to his father’s ime mory. 1¢ " . ’ , . ane M 
. ¢ te ’ ee Europe from the ninth century to the present time. The tables 
translation of a German book is not, nowadays, so marvellous an iy ar pt 7 } 
“ es. op . are very carefully compi and neatly > can scarce 
: intellectual feat as to render the perform r of it illustrious at once » ? ) ; ' ” inte and can scaree y 
: ‘ ; , oe as . _ | fail to supply a want which every student of history must have 
2 and for ever; nor are the letters themselves so distinguished by | : “pape . of 
. Sisalilien’ nt ie _~ | repeatedly felt. We wish, however, that Dr. Graham had not 
originality or vigour as to make their republication, either now or ae . : ; : 
| systematically omitted to give the date of birth in each case, 





future time, an event of any importance whatever. We ; ° J ; » ; 
at any ; which, though less important than the date of death, is, neverthe- 





ST : 5 — 
re means of determining whether the introductory re- 

, have no = éT at ga A ie mal ‘ less, a detail of some moment. Dr. Graham has adoptedthe use- 
marks prefixed to the “ Letters” are the work of the translator | | Gral »ptedt \ 

. . + Nila ieee i eihee fe - | ful plan of incorporating with his diagrams brief historical 
or of his son; but we can gather from them that their pol g 

i str ; : ; i , | notices of the principal persons whose names occur in the tables, 
author is a strenuous opponent of what is commonly called : ‘ . ae $8083 

! : so that the genealogy and history are exhibited at one view. 


Bibliolatry, and that he is in the habit of expressing his views in 


i. * . ’ . ; “pe fhe work will shortly be completed by the appearance of a 
atone which jars somewhat with the serious nature of tle sub. . ‘ 2 


second part, which will exhibit the dynasties of the minor king- 
Modern Atheism and the Bible (2), is areport, published by Ward | 4°™8 of Europe. We are sorry that we are obliged to ae <a 
and Co., of a discussion between the Rev. W. Barker, Minister | 1°? favourable terms of a new atlas of moder geograp is 
of Church-street Chapel, Blackfriars, and Mr. Bradlaugh, com- which has just been published (5) by Mr. E. PW illiais, b eee - 

to Eton College. ‘The compiler of this work has fallen into the . 
common error of supposing that the excellence of a map depends 
upon the number of names which it contains, rather than upon a 
clear delineation of the physical features of the country which it 
represents. The maps are fairly engraved, but they are on too 


| ject of which he treats. ‘The second work, which bears the title 





monly known as “ Iconociast.” The laiter gentleman appears to 
have thrown down the gauntlet to the whole of Christendom, 
and Mr. Barker was, by the earnest entreaties of his friends, in- 
duced to accept the challeng The disputants metin September 
last, and held six debates on some of the objections which are 





} ' ! . 
, ‘ar RE : small a scale to be of much real use. 
commonly urged by unbelievers against the Christian religion. sastechen , 











Controversies such as this rarely do ar y goo l whatever, and the BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK 
wescnt instance certainly affords ‘xeeptio 0 » wener Coll 1 Pa; by Mrs. Grote M wray).—Tue Channel Islands (Allen and 
— 4 #47 ec ; om __ on the general ( io! a Ml —f 1 Ci \ ’ Murray). —Cust's Wara of the 
rule. Neither party displayed any remarkable ability, and we | Ninoteentiic (Murray).—A Mission to Viti,( Macmillan and Co.),—Dante’s Inferno 
ae We - te ae a es oe ae translated by w i. Wiikie. (Edmonstor ond Douglas).—Foreign Desserts for 

need scarcely add that neither succeeded in the slightest degree Enulish Tables. (Iontloy.\—The Prophecy. (Beutley).--A ‘Treatise on the Continued 
in convincing the other. Fevers of Great Dritein Parker, Son, nd Bourn Recollections of the Conversa- 
‘ Oh : . is tion Parties of the Nev, Chas, Simeon. Hamilton, Adams, and Co.),—Essays ou 
Colonel Sir Henry James, the officer at the head of the Ordnance | Religious Philosophy, by Emile Saisset. (T. and T, Clark, Edinburgh).—Rachel Noble's 


, by Bruce Edwards, (Scottish Temperance League.) —Williams’ Essay, by 
‘ I reemai —An Issay on the Orivin and Formation of the Romanee 
by Sir G «. Lewis Parker, Son, and uurne)—The Story of Peter 





Survey Office, has just published a detailed account of a process 
























































called Photozincography (3), which is now very extensively used : 
, » 3 ee .-. an 3 . Life, by Frank I manu apse ow, Son, and Cu).—Kingston’s 
in the department of which he is the chief. The process consists ys, by W. H. G. Kingston. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co).—Snow Flakes, 
. . . . 4 ei iva is n} , 4 ” ‘o . > ae er. 
in producing a photograph of any subject, such as a manuscript, pees 5 got Ss Baroy Ao rh mag so teen vd by os 
— ra ee . - . = . — - : ; lve, Warne, and Koutledye).—Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to che 
(1) e Free Thoughts and Bibliolatry. Translated from the bili ' by Chas. Jno. Vaughan, DD. Macmillan and Co.\,—Greece and the 
Gena of E. Lessing by H. H. Berm rob ther of “ Tie Creed a E ‘ y Fredrika th mer, Transleted by Mary Howitt. (Hurst and Blackett), 
of the Jes &e. Exlited by Isaac Bex it r and ¢ #s Diary rb d Look, and Al nack f Lane 
(2) Modern Atheisia ant the Bibl - a 
(3) On Photozincography, and other PI Processes employed at the Ordnance Genealogical and Historical Diagrams. ‘Iluatrative of the Hist »ry of Scotland: 
~ W Ay , Southampton. By Capt. A. De C, RA miler the dircet of | England, France, and G my. By Williaa Graham, LL.D. Oliver and Boyd’ 
I. Sir Henry James, K.E., F.RS., &e. Published by permission of the Right | Simpkiv und Marsbal 
i sand the Secretary of State fer W Longman aud Co, () Geographical Atlas for Eton School. 
—_— = — ——— : : === 
: BIRTH. [porting Tea without colour on the! JFVINGLEY HALL, BIR MING HAM.— 
Greexwoon—On the 18th inst., at Manchester, the uf prevents the Chinese passing off inferior > The FOURTEENTH GREAT ANNUAL EX- 
Wife of J. G. Greenwood, Es leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is u HIBITION of FAT CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, 
ae . loured, therefore alway 1 alike.—Soll by 2,25 IMPLEMENTS, and POMESTIC POULTRY, will be 
STEO-EIDON. —WHAT Is IT 9— | Agents he Mornay, 17 AY, Wepnespay, and Tnerspay, 
4 See P ATENT, farch 1. — SENG Ip YUE TEE ns | the Ist, 2nd, Srd, and dth of December, 
GABRIEL'S s seek lanl MINE INTERNATIONAL EXHEBITION, Isti2 For special railway ariangements see the advertisements 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, \ potln NOTICE.— ‘MAIZENA,” after most | a lis of the Several Companies. 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One s lasts i searchit investigation, obtained the Only Priz _ 4 
— tnd warranted for mastication of alt Medal given to ¢ Flour; with also the superlative NDIA OU rFITS.—THRESHER on 
2 es mater ls only, at half th ual eos MI . recommendation i x lingly exeellent for Food Gl B NNY. next set Ilouse, Strand, 
FABRIEL, the l-established Den 3,27 Marley stres 1 no room to doubt now. Try it once and test r vo ost ¢ > . 

p er . - 4 - rw on applic lists of the necessary outfits for 
avendish s re, and 34 Ludua hill, Lond 134 ita superiority, It « h 10re tian its inferior (would a j ticle. NB 
Duke street, Lis and 65 New street, Bir : be) rivals tag. gga ns Rage 7 ee ee 
and at the Int. " A E - aoe ” ence } Three prize medals awarded for Thresher's Kashmir 

ac gales _— aOR SOM, SES SF j Fall particulars on packets, obtainable at most of the | flan shirts, India caus tisteoats, and India tweed 
One visit only requisite from country patient firs Gr Chemists, &c., iu the real suits, which can only be procured at Uiis establishment, 
GABRIEL'S “ Penctical Treatise on the Teeth a | 152 Strand 
cede DY NEFORD’S PURE FLUID — 
| B:,: Cc AR i F U m W HAT y OU iE At. — NESLA has been during twenty-f years \ HISKEY Ss, Trish and Scotch, Gem of 
| BORWICK'S is the BAKING POWDE! liy san \ by the Medical Ps ion, and F E.merald Isle, 14s. and 21s. per gallon, IMPERIAL 
| mended by Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Lm Sani ry t ly ace pled by tl ‘ best ly Wiss C 114 Oxto trest 
Commission 1 ected,” &c., for eidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, He asda he, G and —— 
making pure a w . _ tead ef yeast a1 Apericnt f 
hg pure and wholesome Dread, instead of yeast. ! dhe LA PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers Prec Bary — a and Chikdren. tt 4 .w~ ay > 
) gong ste of pert “ ul ‘oa tit Ne ~~ i ( Y LEN F IELD STARC I, 
only by DINNEPORD an "CO 72 v Ib l street 7 ty th 20 Class nl at ye 
j ° THING IMP OSSIBLE.— | tendon; and sold by allvespectabie Chemiststhrousl ta Bye J . Sees Bee 
ata yst useful inve the ¢ he world, ‘ . " > » 
"AMA BULA ieee Sonn GOSNELI ~ ~~~ ---—— USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
mers to Her “Maje= ty, respectfully > the | thie or THRE Ke ale PARR’S LIFE | and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 


uarvellous fluid, which gradua THE FINEST STARCH SHS EVER USED 














This unrivalled starch is 



















eth y stor } et) i 
, “= PULA, tekon no matter at what period of the day, 
the hx oman hi aur iis pristine hue—no matier at what | wil] jmmediat iy remove the apat} oo feeli which | Her Majesty's » Dresser res it to be 
age. The Aqua Amarella has n ne of the properties of sboth mind and body. They give colour rian F SHS HAS TRIED; 
eyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, and : hb. brichtuess to the eves, cheerfulanima- | 84 the above award by some of the most eminent 
me: ten the } hair is once restored one xpplication per month | tion to the features Lagreeable vigour to the whole | 9% ntifie men of the age 
ill keep it in perfect colour. frame. May be obt l of any Medicine Veudor, in gel I gp neces pe i 
‘8 , . = -. ea = “ , “4 J > Tela} a , ) . y t _ " 
Pri e One Guinea per bottle boxes, ls. tha , 2a. 9d, amily Packets, 11s. each WOTITERSPOON and CO., Glasgow aud London. 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 


Price Ip. PER Square Foor. 


INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets aud Floor Cloths, 


also for LintsG Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 


PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c. 
DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., 


the Radiation of Heat, thereby SAVING 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON 
ZINC MERCHANTS 


GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED IRON WORK 


AND CO., 
AND PERFORATORS, 





CROGGON 


AND CO-S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 
Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of Churches, Public Offices, Rooms, Shops, &c., 
as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Preventing 





he PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by uo possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 



























. 5 je f ® _ 
*P si-=s is 
SHEE S| oe 
SeE\5E5 
== r= | ‘a 
£.¢.d.'g 5.4/8 & de s.d, 
12 Tuble Foiks ......000-./1 13 02 402 1062150 
12 Table Spoons ...-....../1 13 02 40210062150 
12 Dessert Forks ........ 1 OLI201 1S O1L170 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... st 401 2 O11 O11 170 
12 TeaSpocns .........-0 1661 201 501 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis ..../0 10 00 13 60 15 Ole 150 
2 Sauce Ladles ..........0 600 800 909 O96 
1 Gravy Spoon ........-./109 6601000 IL U0 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. =..10 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn ,gt. bis. . (0 180 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..10 260 360 400 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../L 40/1 761 100 L100 
1 Butter Knife .......... lon 260 580 Golo 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 010 0017 00 17 OL OO 
1 Sugar Sifter ....... ---/0 330 460 50690 56 
— /|—___ | 
Total ......... ---(9 19 913103 1419 6.16 40 


Any article to be had sing'y at the same prices. An ouk 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2158. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Crnet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
ull warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
| Table |{D'ss‘rt;. 
|Kuiv's Kniy's ©®'Y 8 











Ivory Handles. | per 

‘ tcl, ted Pair. 

|Dozen.: Dozen. : 

}ed.' ss, a. 

54-inch ivory handles....... } 10 4 3 
34-inch fine ivory handles..... ll 6 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles i 1140 46 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........] 240 | 170) 7 3 
4 inch finest Atrican ivory handles! 52.0 | 260 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverterules| 500 430 ,17 6 
Nickel electro-silver haudles,) | .. ‘ oP 
NY PAttErN oeo..ceccsseceseee fs | 229 | 190 | .* 


Silver handles of any pattern ....| 84.0 | 540 | 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kunives 
and Forks per Dozen. s d.js. d | s d, 
White bone handles ............) IL 0 56 2 
Ditto balance handles.....+......| 210 170 46 
Back horn rimmed shoulders....] 17 0 | 14 0 4 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120, 9 0 | , 0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
tish carvers, 
ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. tid. 
the set of six ; block tin, 122. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six ; 
elegant modern patterns, 3s. 0d. to 69s, the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 &s. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22%. to 77s.; electro-plated 
on nickel, full size, £9. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-weter Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
1 Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New 
man mews, Loudon, 








WITH THE BEST ARTICLES A 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 

EANE'’S TABLE 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 


| PURNISH YOuR HOUSE 


extensive and complete, atfording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser, The fol'owing are 
some of the prices for Lvory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 








s. djs. dja dfs. dj s.dsy s 
Table Knives, per doz..... 140/16 CLD 0/23 O)25)29)53 
Dessert ditto es a 12 O12 OLS OLS €f26/23) 28 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 6] 5 6| 6 el 7 ‘| aj 
TLEC PRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
4 FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 


strongly plated, Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed, 





Fippre. | Brapen.| Kine'’s. (Liny 
- i 


























| - 
. : | | 

a [sits est a Best|Best 

s. d. 8 s. | s. | x s.| 

Table Spoons p. doz} 33.0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | B4 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks eS 310] 38 | 44) 56 | 54) G4 | SG 
Dessert Forks ,, 23.0) 20 | 32) 40 | 37 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24.0 | 30 | 32 | 42] 37 | 48 12 
‘Tea Spoons 14 6 | 18 | 22 | 264 26! 32! 26 





] EANE and CO’S NEW 

TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be hat on application, or post free, This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, nnd is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It eom- 
prises Table Cutlery, HElectro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, ‘Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., &e. 








DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
\ R. JIOWARD, 
4 DENTIST, 52 








SURGEON- 

Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTICIFIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguial ed from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
euperio to any teeth before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of roote, or any painfol operation, 
and willsupport aud preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articu'ation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in wasiication, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LECTERS PATENT. 


Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn reund the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD aud PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it eannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent t» the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, l6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. Gd.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s, Gd.; postage, 
1s.8d, Unubilical ditto, 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, Le. ud, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-oftice, Piceadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
) grog ge STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 ke, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. €d., 





7s. Gd., 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
WHITE, MaxcracrvcrRer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


CUTLERY; | 


rivalled for quality and oe ss. ‘the stock is most | 


Waites MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


' one ~ ai 
HRISTENING PRESENTs 
IN SILVER. = 55 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
| STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
' have been made and designed expressly for the ena: 
of a West-end branch of their City establishy “pening 
and 68 King William street. * moms, Gi 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810, 
Silver Cups, besutifully chased and ~uerave ‘ 
| £5 los. £4, £5, £5 10s. each, accor in ot, 85, 
pattern. . = ang 
Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoo: 
£1 lus., £2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 4s. 
Silver Basiu and Spoon, in handsom. 
£6 Us., £8 &s., LLU 10s. 
MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END Hors; 
is at ty 
| No, 222 Recext starrer. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS vixp rr secessany 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, To ANNotNes 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITIE Ax 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE, 
QUEEN'S PLATE AND t 
SHEFFIELD, 


F, .LAZeNBY_ and SON, F 
4e Warehousemen and Family Grocers. be rto direct 
aitention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dess - 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hame 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Th ; 
Yorkshire Pies, Smeked Salmon 
| Anchovies, French ‘Trutiles, Preserved 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glace Aprice 
gages, Strawberries, and Augelica, Jordy 
Museatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, ¢ : 
French Chocolate and Boubons. Their celebrated Pickles 
and Sauces, prepared under personal suy itendence 
| da , Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Cotlees, Sugars, N ices, 
Se.ys, Candles, Colza Oil, aud all household requis 
supplied of the best descriptions, 
waited on for orders, 
6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W, 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Savee, 
YILANK’S NEW PATENT? LAWN 
MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded), 
Hand machines:—easily worked by a boy, 12-ineh 
eutter, £5 5s.; [1-ineh, £5 Lds.; 16-ineh machine, worked 


by one man, £6 17s, Gd. (the favourite machine); 19-ineh, 
worked by a man and boy, £7 12s. Gd. > by two men, 22-ineh, 


t cases, £] ls 


cases, £4 4s. 


‘Y OTHER Fiky 


PLERY Wonks, 















Families regularly 





£8 7s. Gd.; Qt-inch, £8 1 h donkey machine, 
| £12 103.; pony machines, £14 10s.; 30-ineh, 
£15 15s.; horse machines, 30-inch, 419; 36-inch, £22; 


42-inch, £26; 45-inch, £25. 

All machines quarcnteed, or may be returned. 

Sole agents for Londen, Jd. B. BROWN and CO, ls 
| Cannon street, City, BC. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
| neisscurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pennins 
| The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peagains 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and BLackwen, Mersrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by Grocers and 
Yilmen universally, 

YHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
WY Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford's Furekas. “The most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirt made.”—Obserter 
Six for 303.: very superior, six for 34s. ; v best, Six for 
45s.; also Boys’ Eureka Shirts, tine quality, at six for 
22s. Gd., 25s, Gd. and 28s, Gd. Whustrated catalogues post 
free. RK. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Pouluy, 
Loudon, F.C. 


‘HIRTS.--FORD’S Coloured FLANNEL 
SHLRTS. The new Patterns for the coming Season 
are now ready, comprising all the newest desigus and 
colours, including the “ Panseine,” the most beautiful 
colour ever produced. Very superior quality, all wool, 
10s, 6d. exch, or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12, 
| three for Sés.; nud 13s, td, or three for 34s; also Boys’ 
Fiannel Shirts, 7s., or three for 20s. ; 8s., or three for 258.; 
Ys., or three for 2s. Patterns sent tw seleet trom ou 
receiptof Three Stuaps. KR. FORD and CO., ds Poultry, 
London, E.c. 
\ IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO.'S Patent 
4 MiMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over ed 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
54, td. Gs. Gd, and 7s. Gd. each. Lilustrated List post 
free. KR. FORDand CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.c. 


EAL AND SONS EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s. to Ten Guineas. Also Goose 

down Quilt<, from lus. to 32s. Lists of prices and sizes 
| sent free by post. Hear and Son's Hlusteated Cata- 
| logue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free on application to 196 Totteuham Court road, W 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS. Disorders of the 
Kidueyr, known by the deeply-sented pain in the 
back and scanty secretion of water, can be arrested iu 
| their distressir g and rapid course by these regulating pills. 
| Their highly tonic and strengthening properties prevent 
| the impoverishment of the blood and the derangement of 
| circulation characteristic ot kidney disease, and often 
| ending in partial or general dropsy. Experience has 
reved the almost unvmied success obtained when 
followay's Pills are taken in the earlier stages, and the 
| ease they afford when the complaint is more advanced. 
| They relax the hot and parched skin, overcome the 
| attendant costiveness, and induce a copious secretion by 
| the kidneys, which are the harbingers of disease depart- 
| ing and health returning. 
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JTH 
out! COMPANY. 
(Incorpora d by Royal Charter, 1817.) 

epeps of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 

I ETTERS of vit Gawler, Robe, Kadina, aud Wallaroo, 
laid, Poet afts neg tiated and sent for collection. Every 
of Banking business Is con lucted with Vie- 
South Wales, and the other Australian 
h the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


approved dr 
deseripuen ol 
toria, 
colonies, throug 
London, 54 Old Broad-street, FE c - 
HE IMPERIAL BANK. 
( Limited.) 


6 Lothbury, L mdon. Capital, £3,000,000, 
od . 
vent accounts opened with all persons properly 
el 
i a wo and interest allowed on minimum monthly 
introduced, 
balances. " 
Money recetve 
rest agreed. é’ 
oe ane £10 and upwards received from the public. 
Inronments made, and sales effected in all deseriptions 
of British and F gn securities, Y 
The Bank takes Caan of seeurities for parties keep- 
in gecounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
ont Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, free 
sommission, ts 
“San Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 


J on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods, 











sf the world. fan 
~~ agency of country and foreizn banks undertaken, 


devery otber description of banking business trans- 
=— R. A. BENTHAM, Mannger. 
mm e fA ee ee > 

TORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
N DEBENTURE STOCK, 

. . “er “l to ree>ive lieations for 

The Directors are prepare d to ree sive Anplic ations fox 
the Company's FOUR PER CENT. DE- 
BENTURE STOCK, the Dividends or interest upon 
which have prio of payment over the dividends or in- 
terest on all the other stocks and shares in the Company, 
the same as the interest Upon Mortgages, 

The Stock will be registered without any expense to ap- 

plicants. Interest will commence from ibe date on which 
the Company receives the money, an 1 will be paid half- 
yearly, on Ist January and Ist July. 
; By a special clause in one of the Company's Acts, this 
Stock is transferable upon paymont of the same stamp 
duty as upoe tran of mortgares, W hich is upon acon- 
siderably lower scale thau upon transters of other stocks 
and shares. 

Applications to be addressed to the undersigned. 

J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 





Allotments of 














York, October, 1562. 


GAME LICENSES, 


MlHE COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND 

REVENUE hereby vive Notice that Lists, con 
taining ‘the names of all Persons who have taken cat 
Licenses to Kill and Deal in Game, in the current Year, 
to 31st October last inclusive, Lava been printed for each 
Excise Collection, and that a Copy thereof may be 
obtained Gratis by y Person on application at this 
Office, er to the Colleetor or Supervisor of Inland 
Revenue, Distributor or Sub-distribu‘or of Suumps in the 
country. 

The Comm's-ioners further give Notice that instructions 
have been issued t» their officers to take the necessary steps 
to prefer informations for penalties against all persons 
found in pursait of or de ding in Game without license, 

Tuos. Donson, Secretary. 








Somerset House, 


2lat. loti. 


Inland Revenne 
Loudon, No 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING. 
MOSES and SON beg to announce 


@ that their preparations for Autumn and Winter 
have been made « » vast a seale, and with such care, 
that they are able to meet the demands of all classes in a 
manner that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of 
public support. There are so many artieles in which 
they are acknowledyod to exeel, that it is unnecessary 
for them to do more than refer to their general trades, 
viz:— 

Ready-made and Bespoke Ta 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot 
Goneral Outtitters. 
would, however, draw especial 
of Overeoats, which 








ws, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Shoe Makers, and 





BF. MOSES and 
attention to their stock 
and variety has never b 


mild likewise be given to their celebrated 


n surpassed, 


Prominence si: 


“Indispensable Suit” price from 80s. to 70a.) which is 
& particularly cout able and serviceable dress, 

E. MOSES and SON need scarcely add that thei 
Resp ske or Order Department offers a selection of 


Fashionable and Seasonable Mats ials from the principa 
Markets of Kui ype, With # perfect Hit and faultless work- 


Wanship, 





London Honses: 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 54, 85, 85, 87, 88, and 89 
Aldvate, 





Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street. 


Tottenham court road Branch, 
137, 138 Ih ham court read ; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
kel in plain ficures the lowest 





All articles naa 
Possible prices, iW 
Any article not ay pr 
hioney returned 


iho abatement can be mele 
ved of will be exchanged, or the 
Fashion card and List of Prices, with 
Rules for Self-neasurement, and Patterns, post free. 

kK. MOSES and SON’S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Sata lay at sunset, when batsiness is 
resumed until eleven o'clock 








LJ XHIBITION of DOGS.—The THIRD | 


4 GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SPORTING 
aud other DOGS will be held in Paradise street (near 
Bingley Hall), BIRMINGHAM, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday anl Thursday, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
Deeember—the week of the Cattle and Poultry Show in 
Bingley Hall. 

For Special Railway Arrangements see the advertise- 
Ments and bills cf the several Companies, 








AUSTRALIAN BANKING [ 


be W 


THE OIL WELLS COMPANY of 

CANADA (Limited). To be Incorporated under 
the Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1362, which speciatly 
limits the liability of each Shareholder to the amount of 
his shares, Capital £75,000, in 15,000 Shares of £5 each 
share (with power to increase). Deposit on application 
10s, per share, and 10s. on allotment. An interval of 
two months between each cal!, and no call to exceed £1 
per share. 5,000 shares to be reserved for Canada. 








Dineec rons, 
Admiral Sir Henry Leeko, K.C.1., M.P., Chairman of the 
London and Provineinl Marine Insurance Company. 
David Ogilvy, Esq., Director of the Great 
Railway, London, 

E. G. Tinker, Esq. (Grennell, Tinker, and Morgan), 7 
Leadenhall street. 

Wm. Manton, Faq, Director of the Crown Preserved 
Coal Company, Crutehedfriars, 

J. T. Pritchett, Esq. (Pritchett and Sons), 151 Fenchurch 
street, 

P. M. Tait, Esq., Director of the London and Colonial 

Bank, Lombard street. 



















igwick, Esq. late of J. Gaurey and Co, Watling 
str . 
EF. F. Leeks, Fsq., F.L.S., 73 Warwick square, Belgrave 
road, 


(With power toadd to their number.) 
Sankers—In London,the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank, Cornhill ; in Canada, the Londin and 

Colonial Bank, 
Auditors—Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, 
Co., 16 Token hous yard. B.C 
Brokers—London, Henry Frisby, Esq. (late Foster, 
Brothers, and Frishy), 27 Tokenhouse yard, Ec. 
Solicitora—Messis. Norris and Sous, 2 Bedford row, 
W.c 


Youngs, and 





C. 
Seeretary —J. H. Doyle, Esq 
Temporary offices—18 Poultry, E.C. 

This Company having secured, by provisional contracts, 
oil wells in the county of Lambton, guaranteed by the 
vendors to supply 20,000 gallons per day, and 2,948 acres 
of land in the oil district, on which they believe many 
other oil wells may be opened at a small cost (thereby 
securing to themselves a reliable supply for many years 
to come), propose carrying into effeet arrangements by 





Woatern | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the 


| 


which they can deliver the oil in the Thames from their | 


own wells, at a cost of £8 por ton, inclusive of the oil, and 
all other expenses. By these arrangements, a reduction 
of one-third in the cost of importation will be made from 
the existing charges. The present prices of Canadian 
native oil in England range from £13 to 414 per ton, 

The increasing demand for petroleum justifies the for- 
mation of a company, with a capital adequate to the 
development of the trade on a most extensive seale, 
while the inexhaustible supply of crude oil bids fair, 
within a very short space of time, to open up a trade of 
great magnitude, and to warrant the etpectation of large 
protits from the propo employment of the Company's 
capital. Itmay here observed, that the many experi- 
ments now making, by men of science, to ascertain the 
varions uses to which the Canadian native oil and its 
properties can be applied, as well as to overcome some of 








| the objections urged against shipping the crude material, 


| are resulting so favourably as to give it daily 


inere Uae 
value. Ships in which the Canadian oi] was imported, 
have alrealy been deodorised at the Loudon Docks, aud 
means of deo loriizne the oil as it flows from the well, at 
a very trifling expense, have been discovered, 
OBJECTS of the COMPANY, 

To work the existing wells, and open up other wel's 

upon the property proposed to be pure 








| pany, 


for extent | 


may be here- 
stupany, refine- 


Vo erectin Cavala, orin England, as 
after considered more benoticial for the ¢ 


} vies, fitted with the most approved plant for refining the 


oil upon the best known method. 

Tocomplete and put in operation arrangements for 
conveying the oil and its products from the wells in 
Canada to Europe, in the cheapest, safest, and speediest 
manner. 

To erect suitable storehouses and vats for both crude 
and refined petroleum, and generally to de , onan 
extensive scale, a trade which, now in its infancy, bids 
fair to ba unequalled in utility, extent, and profits 

The commercial value of petroleum 
lished fact; the great reduction capable eing made 
in the eost of transport; the rapid increase in value ren 
dor it unnecessary to enter inte any caleulation as to the 
large protits likely to be realized by the Shareholders. 









estab- 











Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained from the bankers, brokers, so'icitors, or the 
Company, 1s 


Secretary, at the temporary offices of the 
Poultry, E.c. 

Applications for shares to be addressed to the Diree 
tors, at the temporary offices of the Company, but no 


application will be consid+red un'ess a payment has been 
made to the bankers of the Company of los, per share on 
the number of shares applied for If no allotment be 
male the deposit-money will be returned in full, and ifa 
less number of shares be allotted than are applied for, 
the balance of the d+ 

nutmaber of shares allotted. 





I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
4 TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p, 1720 


O.liees —No. 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall. 





I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
" | 


London. 
Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Ine 
Protits divided every fifth year, 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to Poliv 


Fleet street 


£195,000 


ies at the tive Divisions 


of Protit which have hitherto been made atmount 
| to...... 23,500,000, 
Policies on the Participating Seale of Px ums 


effected on or before the 31st of December of the pu 


year, will share in the next Division of Profits, which 
will bo made up to the $1lst December, lst 

bor Prospectuses and Forms for effectir Assurances 
epply to the Acrvaky, at the Society's O1 I leet street 


London, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actu 


October, 1312 


MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY 
pue MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 


BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MON on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5a. per cent, per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders, Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
Bonds. All offers to be addressed to Geonce J. JnveEa- 
SUN, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362. 








ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
T HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring 
against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of 
DEATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 
£6 wo the Assured while laid up by injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to 
PaovinctaL Acents, the Bookine CLeaKs, at the 
RatLway Sravions, or to the Head Odice, 64 Cornhill, 
London, Bc, 

£102,517 have been paid by this Company as COMPEN.- 
SATION for 56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal 
Injury 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE Tickets, costing Id, 24, or 
3d., at all the PRINCIPAL STATIONS, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 








64 Cornhill, E.c. 


Established 1337. 
Rr AnstA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 


ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 








Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
Princes street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
F.very description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TabLes, 
(Without Profits.) (With Profits.) 
T = 3 3) aa 
45 2e)| ES 
Age. = 2 3 2 = | L 3 
|< Se |=Rz| 22 
} * fs | om 


ased by the Com- | 


sit will be credited towards the | 


| Prosp 








2 
= 
RAR 








ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Threadneedle street, London. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
Quinquennially; aud Policies will participate at each 
division, after Three Aunual Payments of ’romium have 
been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in Four-Fifths, or 
Eighty per cent., of the Profits, according to the coudi- 
tious contained in the Society's prospectus 


The Premiums required by this 8 sciety for insuring 
youn lives ave lower than in many other old established 
offices, and insurer? are fully protected from all risk by 
an auple Guarantee Fund, in addition to the accumu- 

| lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
| No charge for service in the Militia, or in any Yeo- 
manry or Volunteer Corps in the United King-lom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
tuses raay be obtained at the Odice in Threal- 

street, Loudon, or of any of the Agonts of the 





need 


| Society 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALK, Actuary 
ProReics AND COLONIAL MAIL 


PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
EUROPE, 

France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Dewmark, 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, 
DAILY. 

Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, 
| Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY. 
| Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASTA, 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, 
| Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


Sicily, 








AFRICA, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY, 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagasear, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA, 

Unite] States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
| Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Bahamnes, DBerazil, DBuenos Ayres, River Pilate, 
MONTIULY. 
West Indies, N. and 8, Pacifie, California, British 


NIGHTLY 





Columbia, Nova Seotia, Bermuda, FOR 
AUSTRALASIA 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 





Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage sipped, 
insurances effected. For latest day of registry and tarills 








apply at 2) Regent street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regeut circus, 
W.; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 
WIIEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
stablished 26 years. 
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IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT T pans SO Inaf Oo. ds. 
: 


Be rrrry ! - : pi 
PM dies 3 RAAT gad THE STUDENTS QUI DE 
5 tie \L AND HISTORICAL SKETCH! | TO _ THE UN IV E RSIT Y ( yi CAMBRIDGE. 


rate oR” of 
of the 





: is intended to give sue v8 preliminary information as may be useful to Pay 





LOY "AMILIES OF EUROPE, . 1 t i i ] ; t 

} <a Ros sane é l who of sending their sons t » the University, to put them in possession rg 

“1 Tote: ™ the Rudeet ele ing States. 2 ° ° ° .° Pr 7. 4 sion the 
With Notes on the Budgets of the leadir ates, 1 fa and to indicate the points to which their attention should be direct fice the 





rming a conti tion of rticle in the “Spe tor +» “ 
eens 290m ion of the article in t H - information from the Tutor. 
ef January 20,1 


It will also contain a Review of How Suggestions are also given to the Younger Members of the University on expense 1 
Literature, examining and cor pparing the ¢ ireu'ation of | course of reading. . 1K 
sooks, zines, and popular Periodicals in Great | 
Britain and the chief countries in Lurope. | Pals ei 












Early application for Advertisement space to be ad- Seeley, M.A., Fell urse of Reading for the Natural Sciences Ty, 
dressed to the Publisher, J. D. Liveing, M.A., Professor of Chemin. Se 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Y, late 



















1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. drei Waninnse. te the Bor. Mt. Rion, MA. 
Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity Hall On Law Studies and Law Degrees, by J.T. Abd LL.D 
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VoL. VIL., from the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Death 
of M. Aurelius, 8vo., price 16s. 
9 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of st. PAUL. 
People’s Edition, condensed ; with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. .2 Vols. sréwn 8vo., 12s. 
>" 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. 
By ALeExts DE Tocquevinur. 
Transiated by tienry Reeve, Esq. New Edition, with an 
Introductory Notice by the Translator. 
2'Vdls. Svo.; 216. 
ll. 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. | 
By the Author of “ Morn’ng Clouds,” the **Afternoon of 
Life,” and* Tue Romance of a Dall Life.” | 
Post 8vo. | {In a few days. 
12, | 
The CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 
The Hymns translated from the German by C. WINK- | 
wortn ; the: Tunes compiled and edited by W. 3. 
Benxerr and O. GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Feup. dto., los. 6d. cloth; or 183, half-moroceo, | 
{ Nearly ready. 
13. 
HISTORY of the: REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. | 
By JH. Mente D'Aveienr. DD | 
Vois Lami IL, 8vo. [In December 
14 | 
The PENTATEUCIT and BOOK of 
JOSHUA, Critically Examined. 
Pant I.: The Ventateuch Mxamined as an Historical 
Narrative. 
By the Right Rev. J. W.Cornenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. | 
Post 8vo., 63. 
15. 
The GENTILE and the JEW in the} 
COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST. From the Ger- | 
man of Professor Dillinger, 
By the Rev. N. Dannent, M.A. 
2 Vols, Svo., 21s, 
16. 
The MISSIONARY LIFE and LABOURS 
of FRANCIS XAVIER, from his own Correspondence 
Ihy the Rev. H. Vern, B.D. | 
Post Svo., with Map, 7s. 6 | 
ees | 7" | 
ON PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY and other | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 
By Colonel Sir H. James, RE. FR, de. 
dto., with 12 Plates, 12s. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 
14 Ludgate hill. 


in previous Euglish Dictionaries. 


NEW WORKS 
AND 
NEW EDITIONS 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


New and Revised Edition, in Seven Volumes, super- 

royal 8yo., cloth, £7. 
THE POPULAR ENCYCLOP_EDIA ; 
Or, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, 
Being a General DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCLENCES, 
LITERATURE, BLOGRAPHY, and POLITICS. With 
*reliminary Dissertations by Distinguished Writers. 
| Illustrated by One Hundred and Fifty-four pages of Steel 
Engravings and Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many 
Engravings on Wood. In the present edition alterations 
and corrections have been made, which, with the addition 
of AN ENTIRELY NEW SUPPLEMENT, render the 
Work a satisfactory exponent of the state of knowledge 
in the present day. 





In Three Volumes, super-royal 8vo, cloth, £3 3s., 
A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
INDIA. 
| From the First Landing of the English to the Suppres- 
| Sion of the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline of the 
| Barly History of Hindostan. 

By Henry Beveriper, Esq., Advocate, 
Ilustrated by above Five Hundred Kugn.vingson W ood, 
Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plaus, &c., and 
Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 

“ This is an elaborate and able work " —ZE-raminer. 


In Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo., cloth, £4, 
The COMPREHENSIVE ILISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the 
Sepoy Revolt. 
dy CHARLES MACFARLANE and the Rov. Taomas 
Titomson, 





a 
MACMILLAN AND 00:3 
PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, in Two Vols. crown 8vo., Qs 


> 1 wr 
HE TWO CATHERIY N 
Wi jel i } ' " ES; 

or, Which is the Hervine? A Noy . 

‘ . PARTHENON, Nov. 5th, 1892 . 
“From the first page to the last it acto 

dence of its being the production of a pa ir pad 
ienced writer. We have caid enough to ewes. 
appreciation of ‘The Two Catherines,’ lis wer out igh 
fail to secure it a high aud permanent Pace ‘et 
estimation.” sien . = baile 





Bewt’s Messencer, Noy. 8t} 29 

“A very seusible, aud cleverly pra Ln 1 
whilst the story is inevery particular sensible a d es 
the writing is always level and often briiliant Then 
troduction of the worthies of a Past age and th. he in. 
| matter of fact way in which they are made to @ lain 
| act, also prove the Author's accurate ecquaientn and 
| the history of the period in which they 4 vurished tre 
| than that there has been an amount of readin “a. 
| not often bruught to the elucidation of peculistige 4, 

have long since become obsulet>. Of the appr eden 
this story by practical readers there cannot Sodmenme 
doult, whilst it is in every sense calculated 0 giy : 
healthier tone to the popular taste,” itis 


This day, Twe Vols., crown 8y0, Q's, 


A PAINTERS CAMP in the HIGH. 


LANDS, and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. Hanenroy 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS, 
This day, 18mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES ey 
SCHOOLS. By I. Topavsres, MA, E.RS, Peller 
aud Principal Mathematical Locturer of §t, Joba's 
College, Cambridge. 

This day, 15mo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Francs Procton, 
M.A., Viear of Witton, Norfolk; lats Fellow of g 
Catherine's College, Cambridge. 

This day, 18mo., cloth, 2s, 6d., 

An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. J. Rony, M-A., Under Master of Dalwiey 
College Upper School ; late Fellow and Claysical Lecturer 
of St. John s College, Cambridge. 

*,* These volumes, forming the first portion of Mac. 
millan aud Co.'s “Elementary School Class Books,” 
are handsomely printed in 18mo.; and all the volumesof 





Illustrated by above Eleven Hundred Engravings on 
| Wood, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., 
| and #rontispieces and Titles on Stee I. | 
| ** By far the most beautiful and really comprehensive 
| history of the nation which has ever yet appeared.”"— 
| John Bull. 


| 





Imperial 4to., half-moroceo, gilt edges, £5 5s., 
THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

A Series of above One Hundred carefully cvloured Maps, 
| embracing the most Recent Discoveries, and the latest 
| Political Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 
Compiled from the most ante Sources, under the | 

supervision of 
W. G. Buackte, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With an INDEX, containing references to nearly 120,000 
Places. 





© The ‘Tmperial Atlas’ ranks far above even its most 
ambitious competitor. '—Morning Herald. 


In Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo., 2,760 pp., cloth, £4 6s., 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, 
and DESCRIPTIVE. 

By W. G. Biackir, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated by nearly Seven Hundred and Fifty Engravy- | 
- . . | 
ings on Wood, Views, Costumes, Maps, Vlans, &e. 

“ This excellent book of refe *O.eee.-All the articles | 
we have examined, whether ‘ or short, exhibit a | 
greater degree of correctness in minate detail than we 
should have thoaght practicable in so comprehensive a 
work.” —Athenwum. 









In Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo., 2,883 pp., cloth, £4. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and 
Art, with a SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive 
Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included 


By Joun Ooiivis, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 

* Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but so far as th+ actual state of 
knowledge permitted has made some spproach towards 
pertection.”—British Quarterly Review, 





BLACKIE and SON, 
41 Paternoster row, London; and Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 





the Series will be published at a low price to ensure an 
tensive sule in the Schovls of the United Kingdom and 








Next Week, crown Svo,, 

DIALOGUES BETWEEN a CLER 
GYMAN and a LAYMAN oa FAMILY WORSHIP, By 
Frepérick Denison Maurice, M.A., lucumbent of &. 
IP cter’s, Vere atrect, Loudon. 

This day, crowa 8vo., cloth 73. 61, 

LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 
PHILIPPIANS. By Cnartes Jonn Vavenas, DD, 
Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Orainary t) the 
Queen, formerly Head Master to the Harrow School. 
This day, Fourth Thousand, handsomely printed and 

bound in extra cloth, with a Vignette by Lf. Wooluer, 

engraved by C. H. Jeens, 4s. td. 

The BOOK of PRAISE. From the 
best M.Nglich Iyma Willers, selected and arranged by 
Rounpect PaLmMer. 

*,* This forms one of the Gollen Treasury Seres. 
This day, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vigaet 

of Woolner’s Statue of Lord Bacon, 4s 61, 

BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 
GOOD and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index ly 
W. ALDIS Wuteurt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 

*,* Th 8 forms one of the Golden Treasury Series, 

Vhis day. Two Vols., demy Svo., 325., 

HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
SECOND, Emperor of the Romans. From Chronicles 
and Documents published within the last Tea Year. 
By T. L. Kinarox, M.A., of Balliol © llege, Oxfor i, and 
the Inner Temple. 
*.* This work has an inaportant beeringon the ques 
tions of our age. It sets before us the causes of & 
present disunion of Germany; it introduces us ts 
mouarch who, 23 the promot of Italian unity, was 
honeured with the special enmity of the Papacy 

Nearly ready, 


The HISTORY of FEDERAL 














GOVERNMENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian 

League to the Disruption ef the Unitet States. By 

Eowarp A. Fiaeeman, M.A., late Fellv f rim 

College, Oxford. 

Vel. L—Generel View of Federalism.—tistory of & 
ederation of G e. 


NEW EDITION of HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY. 
This day, Ismo., cloth, 5s 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFI- 

CATION, A Brief Sketch of the Tabies of the Ancients 


firs 





prevared to be renders Ll int» Latin \ 

By F. C. Hopusox, DD, late Provo f et 

‘New Edition, revised by F. C. Hovasox uw 
of King’s College, Caml ridge 


In crown 8vo., 

LECTURES DE.IVERED in AUS- 
TRALIA. By Jousx Woo.tey, D.C.L., Prine prul of the 
University of Sidney. 

Now ready, with Mep and [lustrations, price Ms. _ 

VITL: an ACCOUNT of a GOVERY- 
MENT MISSION to the VITIAN FULAN GROU? 
of ISLANDS. By Berrnoty Sermany, Pa. D., F.LS- 


LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. 
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